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FRIGIDAIRE’S MASON ROBERTS: “If ever we needed a 


pioneering leadership in management, that time is at 
hand.” 

























DOPEY'S ROUGHING 
DOWN A CASTING WITH 
AN 8-INCH BRASS FILE/ 






















































BETCHA HE’D USE 
A TACK HAMMER TO 
DRIVE A SPIKE / 







POP'S GIVIN’ DOPEY > 
HIS LAST CHANCE-- 
OR BACK HE GOES 
TO KINDERGARTEN! 





























Wirn Por—as with 
any other good fore- 
man—using The right file 
for the job is “Must” Number 
One in production-line filing. It 
increases output, not only by sav- 
ing workers’ time, but by reducing 
costly rejects and reworks. 


Throughout 85 years of existence, Nicholson has 
persistently designed and manufactured files toward 
those objectives. For snagging foundry castings, for 
instance, Nicholson designed a special Foundry file 
(illustrated) with sturdier and somewhat stubbier 

coves 
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NICHOLSON FILE CO. ¢ 72 ACORN STREET ¢ PROVIDENCE 1, RHODE ISLAND 


(in Canada, Port Hope, Ont.) 







teeth. Result: less shelling or breaking out—more 
teeth kept on the job—more metal removal, faster 
—than with an ordinary Flat Bastard . . . or with 
any type of file not intended for rough usage. 


To prove that he isn’t “just a fussy old crab,” 
Pop keeps a copy of “File Filosophy” on hand to 
prove his case. Periodically, he also conducts a 
“School of Filing” around the shop. 





SINGLE COPIES OF “FILE FILOSOPHY” FREE 


“File Filosophy” (new up-to-date edition) has 48 pages 
jam-packed with interesting, useful information and illus- 
trations of files and filing. Send in your request — today. 
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Couer 


Dayton — The American foreman’s 
national headquarters .. . another 
management-unity seminar in momen- 
tary recess ... coffee, conversation 

- Mason Roberts had finished—an 
hour and more of giving his best to 
the men. Time and again from their 
own lips we've heard it: “I never knew 
executives were ever like Roberts.” 


A job of selling the fairness, the 
honesty, the worthiness of today’s pro- 
gressive executive viewpoint to first- 
step management men—an example, in 
doing it personally. 

} Mason M. Roberts: self-made via 

night school and by mail study, today 

| heads GM’s huge Frigidaire at age 56. 

No easy road his: mechanic old Max- 

well Motor (Indiana) 1907; then West- 

ern Motor works as bearing scraper; 

| Hunkle Gas Engine Co.; back to West- 
ern Motor, asst. foreman; Remy Elec- 
tric (1912-25); to Frigidaire 1925, special 
assignment re quality workmanship; | 
later assistant works manager to gen- | 
eral superintendent Plant No. 2; to | 

works manager for all Frigidaire 

| plants; appointed general manager, 

April 1948. 
| Churchman (Presbyterian); clubman 
| (Discussion Club, Dayton Bicycle); | 
civic activities (“Y’ trustee; director 
Dayton Boy’s Club, Boy Scouts of 
| 
| 








America, Kiwanis, Red Cross, Miami 
Valley Hospital, Goodwill Industries, 
C. of C.); Foreman’s League trustee; 
Foreman’s Club of Dayton control 
board; farm man—with Mrs. Roberts 
| (Nelle) lives on farm near Dayton. | 
Our wish: That every foreman in 
| America could meet and know him. | 
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OVER 7000 management 


men and specialists inter- 
ested 


in cost reduction 
through protective pack- 
aging and efficient materials 
handling will attend the... 
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WE'RE BACKING and BOOSTING 


NAF 


Lincoln Extension Institute, Inc. 
1401 W. 75th St., 
CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


“The School of the Factory 
Executive” 


LOUIS 8S. VOSBURGH, President 


J. FRANCIS CARLE, M.A., 
Educational Director 


Write for free 48 page descriptive 
brochure “Getting Ahead In Industry.” 
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We Lack At 
WASHINGTON : 
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UGUST is a poor month to look at 
Washington. Ordinarily, during this 
month, Congress is in recess, hotel 
rooms are readily available, and the 
business of government is at a low ebb. 
Whether Congress will be in session 
during any part of August of this year 
is problematical at this writing. The 
threat of a steel strike is imminent and 
a possible coal strike is in the offing. 
In addition to legislation affecting 
labor, many important questions re- 
main to be passed upon by the Con- 
gress. Neither Washington’s summer 
climate nor the cramped and temporary 
quarters in which the Senate and the 
House are presently operating, how- 
ever, make a long continued session 
desirable. 

When the Senate adopted the Taft 
amendments to the Taft-Hartley re- 
pealer bill of the Administration, in- 
troduced by Senator Thomas, it appar- 
ently wrote “Finis” to the passage of 
any labor legislation at this session of 
the Congress. The vote on this partic- 
ular amendment was 49 to 44, or a 
total of 93 votes out of a possible 95. 
While there are 96 members of the 
Senate, Senator Wagner of New York 
was and had been ill for many months. 
The total vote cast thus illustrates the 
tremendous effort that was put forth 
by both sides to the controversy. The 
margin by which the Lucas amendment 
was defeated was even closer, and a 
change of one vote would have altered 
the outcome. 


An analysis of the votes in the Sen- 
ate on the various amendments reveals 
some unexpected results. For example, 
most observers believed that Senator 
Malone of Nevada and Senator Ecton 
of Montana would vote against the Ad- 
ministration. These guesses proved to 
be erroneous. Likewise, some Senators 
voted with the Administration on ear- 
lier amendments and then turned 
around and voted for the Taft amend- 
ments. This was true, for example, of 
Senator Tydings of Maryland. He 
voted for the Administration measure 
to govern national emergencies and 
when this was defeated, voted for the 
Taft amendment on this question. He 
is quoted as having justified these votes 
by stating that, “There must be a stop- 
per in the bottle.” 

The bill adopted by the Senate, of 
course, was sent to the House for its 
concurrence. The House had earlier 
passed a bill but then returned it to 
committee for further consideration. 


At this writing, the House Labor 


Committee has failed to report out a 
bill, so that presently no action can be 
taken by that body. 


There is a current thought that noth- 
ing further will happen at this session 
of the Congress. This may very well 
prove to be the net result. It is likely, 
however, that the Administration will 
continue its efforts for further action 
by the House. A very high adminis- 
tration official recently made an off- 
the-record statement saying, “We are 
going to play out the string.” 

It must be remembered that the Ad- 
ministration is peculiarly sensitive to 
pressure from leaders of union labor. 
Explicit promises were made in the re- 
cent campaign to repeal the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Even though it may 
amount to no more than political 
maneuvering, further administration 
effort is sure to be made to highlight 
this issue. 


By 
Harry P. Jeffrey 
NAF 


Legal Counsel 





The same source quoted above freely 
admitted that it was unlikely that any 
bill could be passed by both Houses of 
the Congress before adjournment 
which would be acceptable to each and 
that it was even less likely that a bill 
could be passed which would not be 
vetoed by the President. He left no 
doubt, however, that the Administra- 
tion did not intend to relax its efforts 
to go all the way in an endeavor to 
redeem its political promises. 

It is perhaps trite to say that it is 
unfortunate that any labor legislation 
should be written under such circum- 
stances. Certainly it is not an atmos- 
phere out of which a reasonable law, 
fair to both parties and to the general 
public, is likely to emerge. 

Perhaps it is well that no labor law 
is likely to be passed this session. 

Present indications are for a stale- 
mate on this issue. An administration 
is in power which is out of sympathy 
with the present Taft-Hartley Act, but 
that Act is likely to remain the law 
of the land by a slim majority in both 
Houses of the Congress. 
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COMPARING THE CANDIDATES. Stand- 
ing, James J. Bergin, assistant production 
superintendent. Sitting (left to right): H. P. 
Houdart, Drumming Plant supervisor; C. R. 
Johnson, TEL supervisor; H. F. Royal, TEL 
supervisor; Wm. King, TEL supervisor; F. A. 
McCoy, supervisor, TEL Area; R. R. Couey, 
general shift foreman; H. W. Hobgood, su- 
pervisor, Alloy and Blending Areas. 


GOOD PICKING 
PAYS OFF 


By Harry Wheeler * 


Superintendent TEL Operations 
Department, 
Ethyl Corporation 


“Human nature being what it is, all the human faults and 


virtues play a part when a 


HE Management Training move- 

ment has made such rapid strides 
in the past five years that there is no 
point in discussing it at length. Every 
week new companies, large and small, 
are increasing their efforts to train 
their supervisory forces to become real 
members of management. There is 
some variety in the way the courses 
are handled, but they are all developed 
to supply the same basic needs, and 
they all aim at greater over-all effi- 
ciency of plant operation. The results 
show there can be no argument against 
planned and scheduled training of 
new and old supervision. 

There is one factor that is well 
worth discussing, which can seriously 
detract from the over-all benefits of 
a supervisory training program. That 
factor is the selection of new foremen. 
Training programs in general start 
with the man who has already been 
selected to become a foreman, or who 
is already a member of management; 
and the personnel in charge of train- 
ing usually have very little to do with 
the selection of these men. It is easy 
to understand that the final results of 
a training program will depend just 
as much upon the human material 
trained as the training program ma- 
terial. It is true that some of the 
larger corporations have developed, or 
are in process of developing, scientific 
methods for selection of foremen. 
These methods have proved effective 
to the satisfaction of specialists in that 
field; but in many cases it is difficult 
to sell the idea across the board with 
over-all plant supervision. It is still 
the custom to select new foremen very 
much the same way as they have 
always been selected. 

Go into any conference on super- 
visory training, just sit there and listen 
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new foreman is selected.” 


and observe, and you will probably 
find that at least 10 percent of the 
members of each conference should 
never have been selected as foremen 
in the first place. There you will prob- 
ably find that these men are not readily 
susceptible to a training program, even 
though a training program will do 
them no harm. How did these foremen 
get selected in the first place? Who 
picked them? On what basis? Well, 
you know as well as I how those things 
work in many cases. Human nature 
being what it is, all the human faults 
and virtues play a part when a new 
foreman is selected. We have to guard 
against partiality, friendship, fellow 
lodge members, appearances, “yes man” 
attitude, “apple polishing’, “flag wav- 
ing”, flash-in-the-pan ability and many 
other things. 


Every good workman wants to be a 
foreman. Don’t ever kid yourself 
about this. And every good workman 
deserves study to determine his quali- 
fications for a foreman. 


The qualifications of a foreman vary 
somewhat from plant to plant; but in 
general there are certain basic quali- 
fications that should be given consid- 
eration. 


For many years I worked under a 
system, if it could be called that, 
where foremen were selected by the 
shift supervisor of each shift. We felt 
that inasmuch as the shift foreman 
was responsible for the entire plant 
during his shift, he should have a com- 
pletely free hand in selecting his new 
foremen. This arrangement, in my 
opinion, did not produce the best fore- 


* Mr. Wheeler is a familiar contributor to 
MANAGE readers. For biographical data see 
MANAGE, April 1949, P. 34. 


men. It produced complaints of par- 
tiality, disgruntled workmen, lazy fav- 


orites of the shift foreman, and in 
many cases low group morale. It did, 
we must admit, produce some mighty 
good foremen, as well as some mighty 
poor ones. 


Nine years ago we started selecting 
foremen on a somewhat improved 
basis. We have followed that system 
consistently, and we have built our 
foremen and supervisory organization 
up to a point where it will compare 
very favorably with any similar or- 
ganization in the country. Here are 
some simple rules we follow. They 
sound simple, but they are difficult to 
follow unless treated as the most serious 
problem in an organization. 


First, we let all of our supervision 
know approximately three months in 
advance, if possible, when we expect 
to select some foremen. We ask every- 
one to list all possible candidates and 
turn that list in to the superintendent. 
Then, day supervision, shift supervi- 
sion and building foremen are asked 
to contact each other and discuss the 
merits of the various candidates as 
often as convenient. Leading candi- 
dates are given a chance to act as re- 
lief foremen for several shifts. Ap- 
proximately eight candidates are kept 
active at relief foreman work one or 
two days a week. 


When the final selection is about to 
be made, members of supervision are 
sent a written reminder of the con- 
siderations that should be given 
weight. These considerations are as 
follows: 


1. Leadership—A foreman must be 
of the type who can guide men and 
get men to work for him without fric- 
tion. 


2. Quality of Workmariship—aA fore- 
man must know each job and should 


(Continued Page 34) 





WHAT ABOUT TOMORROW'S CRAFTSMEN 





Dravo's Siedle: "The need for skilled 
workers is clear-cut . . . all that remains is 
for more industries to take advantage of the 
help and facilities available” . Engineer 
by preparation, Mr. Siedle's experience in- 
cludes vocational teaching, university ad- 
ministration; former assistant dean, School 
of Education, University of Pittsburgh; Army 
Colonel War II; former editor Pennsylvania 
Vocational Education News (Penna. Voca- 
tional Assn.}; M.A. in industrial education, 
Ph.D. in personnel administration and psy- 
chology; organized European Branch of 
U. S. Armed Forces Institute; formerly 
Aluminum Co.; Dravo since August ‘48— 
planning and coordinating all employee 
training and supervisory development. 


ILL American industry have the 
craftsmen it needs to fill “tomor- 
row’s” jobs? What can be done to meet 
the need? What are the agencies—in- 
dustrial, educational, trade, govern- 
mental—that should be conscious of the 
need and involved in the promotion of 
apprentice programs, doing to help en- 
courage the preparation of craftsmen? 
These are questions which must be 
given serious consideration now—not to- 
morrow when the situation may be more 
critical. Thought must be given to the 
problem, and this thought must be im- 
plemented by action by industrialists, 
educationalists, labor people, and gov- 
ernment specialists if America is to have 
the quantity and quality of craftsmen 
that are required to satisfy “tomor- 
row’s” needs. More and better appren- 
tice programs—well-planned,  well- 
administered, universally accepted—is 
the answer in the opinion of persons 
acquainted with the situation. 


Recognition of the need for a revi- 
talization of apprenticeship training in 
the skilled trades is found in comments 
from several significant sources. Posi- 
tive action in the preparation of to- 
morrow’s craftsmen in a cooperative, 
modern manner is being taken by some 
organizations. Whether enough is being 
done, however, to meet the need of in- 
dustry for craftsmen to fill tomorrow’s 
jobs depends upon industry itself. Some 
business and industrial concerns, recog- 
nizing the need for training skilled 
workers, have re-established programs 
which were in existence before World 
War II; others are starting apprentice 
training for the first time. It may be a 
case, though, of too little and too late. 





Apprentice training brings satisfaction to both apprentice and supervisor—results in benefits 
to the company. Here John P. Bauer, who recently completed a four-year co-operative 
program in carpentry at Dravo Coropration's Engineering Works Division, receives his diploma 
from E. O. Stickel, Carpenter Shop superintendent. 


By Theodore A. Siedle 
Staff Advisor on Training 
and Education 
Dravo Corporation 


It is hoped, however, that their leader- 
ship will stimulate others. 

An editor of a trade publication 
points out: “There has been a dearth 
of apprentice training since the 1920’s” 
and “Our supply of all-round machin- 
ists has steadily dwindled.”* This 
statement was furthered by another 
writer who said: “The need for train- 
ing all-around mechanics cannot be 
overemphasized. Reports from indus- 
trial centers throughout the country 
stress the dearth of skilled machinists 
and tool and die makers. The reason 
for the shortage is no secret. It resolves 
itself into a plain set of economic facts. 

“Today’s shortage of qualified jour- 
neymen can be traced in the main to 
curtailed training programs of the de- 
pression years. The number of new 
men entering the metalworking field 
through apprenticeship during those 
years failed to keep pace with the death 
and retirement of skilled workers.” ? 

Further evidence of the concern about 
today’s critical lack of trained, skilled 
workers is found in another editorial: 
“During the past 40 years industrial 
employment in the United States has 
multiplied four times over; and our 
Government now admits that industry 
today faces a skilled manpower short- 
age approaching in seriousness that ex- 
perienced during the worst months of 
the recent war.’* 

“Today more than ever before,” ac- 
cording to the head of a government 
agency interested in the apprenticeship 
problem, “thorough, all-around train- 
ing as provided by apprenticeship is in- 
dispensable in assuring the skills and 
versatility necessary for craftsmanship 
in the metalworking industry. Not only 
is it of the utmost importance to build 
up the ranks of skilled workers through 
this training, but the work performed 
in the industry is becoming increas- 
ingly intricate, requiring more inten- 
sive, comprehensive training.” ‘ 

The general situation is well sum- 
marized by a recognized authority who, 
in commenting on the overall appren- 
ticeship problem, wrote: “Not many 
years ago apprenticeship was regarded 
by most educators and perhaps by a 
majority of industrialists as a thing of 





the past. It seemed that apprentice- 
1. Finney, Burnham, Editor, “Learning a 
— Editorial, American Mac 


=. 1947, p. 91. 
Williams, Harry J., 
Apprentice Training,” American Machin- 
ist, May 22. 1947, p. é 

3. Scotten, Frank Mu ' Editor, “Machine- 
power versus Manpower,” Editorial, Pro- 
duction Engin & <n Vol. 
XIX, No. 4, April 1947, p. 

4. Patterson, William F., <a Appren- 
tice-Training Service, U. S. Department of 
Labor, “Apprenticeship Is Indispensable,” 
American Machinist, May 22, 1947, p. 115. 
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AGE 


“Although the Federal Government and various states are aware of the 


importance of apprenticeship, the real job of training skilled workers 


still rests with industry.’ 


ship had met its death blow in the ad- 
vent of the machine era. That view has 
now changed.” ® 

Today, although the Federal govern- 
ment and various states are aware of 
the importance of apprenticeship, the 
real job of training skilled workers still 
rests with industry. Some help in es- 
tablishing a program can be obtained 
from the Apprentice-Training Service, 
U. S. Department of Labor. That office 
has made great strides in stressing the 
value of formalized apprentice-training 
courses. The importance of the prob- 
lem is reflected, also, in the activities 
of the Trade and Industrial Service, 
Vocational Education Division, United 
States Office of Education, and the 
American Vocational Association. Even 
though these latter two organizations 
have been functioning for years, there 
is still much to be done to encourage 
the preparation of well-qualified work- 
ers. This can be accomplished only 
through organized apprentice programs, 
especially for the skilled trades, by in- 
dustry itself, utilizing the help and 
services of other organizations. Such 
programs must be established on recog- 
nized, universally accepted standards. 
In this connection, the term “appren- 
ticeship” should not be confused with 
such terms as “helper,” “learner,” 
“trainee.” These terms are descriptive 
of types of training, but they are in no 
way comparable to an apprenticeship. 
Real apprenticeship training for most 
occupations requires at least 4,000 to 
8,000 hours of work experience and re- 
lated supplemental instruction to de- 
velop a journeyman. 


Apprenticeship training prior to 1917 
had little encouragement except from 
isolated, forward-looking unions and 
individual, aggressive industries. Con- 
siderable impetus was given to trade 
training by the Smith-Hughes Act, 
passed by the 64th Congress in 1917. 
This Act, together with supplementary 
Federal legislation, has kept trade 
training active during the last 30 years. 

Industry has benefited from the 
Smith-Hughes program, but vocational- 
industrial education, as supported by 
public funds, never has been a substi- 
tute for real apprentice training by 
industry. Much help has been given 
industry through trade-extension pro- 
grams conducted in public schools for 
workers engaged in specific trades. 
Most of this training, though, has been 
of a purely voluntary nature on the 
part of the trainee without any real 
integration between school and indus- 
try. 


5. Scrimshaw, Stewart, Apprenticeship — 
Principles, Relationships, Procedures, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York, 1932, p. vii. 
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Although full-time day industrial 
trade schools are to be found in many 
large communities, they do not fully 
meet the specific demands of industry, 
nor are their efforts, for the most part, 
recognized by either trade unions or 
industrial concerns. In many instances, 
they do lay the groundwork for fur- 
ther specific apprentice training, and 
frequently the time spent by a trainee 
in a public vocational school will 
shorten the period of his apprentice- 
ship in industry. 

In some areas, arrangements have 
been made between vocational schools 
and industries for cooperative appren- 
tice training. These provide, usually, 
for students to work half time in indus- 
try during their eleventh and twelfth 
grade years. Such programs have 
proved beneficial to the schools, indus- 
tries, and individuals. 

The Smith-Hughes program has, 
where industry has utilized it to the 
fullest, made a really significant con- 
tribution in handling the related in- 
struction aspects of trade training. In- 
dustry is saved the expense of provid- 
ing formal instruction in mathematics, 
dfafting, and other fields. At the same 
time the school, whose main job is to 
teach, and which is better prepared 
than industry to do teaching of a re- 
lated or general nature, gives more 
adequate training to the apprentice. 


* 
4 


Through a better understanding of 
the provisions of Federal legislation for 
vocational training, the facilities avail- 
able in practically any industrial com- 
munity could be more fully utilized. 
In this way greater benefits would ac- 
crue. 


Industry has not used to the fullest 
the many vocational-industrial facili- 
ties for supplemental or related in- 
struction for apprentice training. In 
past years some concerns financed such 
instruction and carried it on under 
their own direction. This is being done 
again today. It is felt by industries 
sponsoring such a plan to be more de- 
sirable because the supplemental in- 
struction is presumably more closely 
related to the practical or shop train- 
ing. That is not necessarily true, and 
the arrangement has several bad fea- 
tures. In only rare instances, experi- 
ence has shown, have apprentices been 
given related instruction in industry 
comprable to that given in well-organ- 
ized public vocational schools. The ex- 
ceptions occur in large organizations 
which are able to employ full-time, 
competent instructors. Furthermore, 
related instructional activities, import- 
ant as they are, are the first to be 
thrown into the discard during slack 
business periods. In addition, related 


(Continued Page 33) 
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Sound-co-operative apprentice training provided Raymond Tasillo, whose program was inter- 
rupted by 21 months’ service in the European theater with the U. S. Army Engineer Corps. 
with the incentive necessary to carry on. After the war he returned to Dravo Corporation, 
finished his program, is now a journeyman machinist. 








) is apparent that the pent-up de- 
mand created by war-time shortages 
has been met. It went something like 
this: Due to shortages, uncertain de- 
liveries against orders—and, at best, 
very, very long deliveries, during the 
war, practically all industries which 
had been accustomed to operating on 
a 30-day inventory felt it necessary to 
carry as close to a 90-day supply as 
they could secure. To maintain this 
90-day inventory they ordered their 
future supplies, let us say, from four 
different sources, hoping that one 
would be able to make delivery. Sud- 
denly, production available for peace- 
time use began to meet the pent-up 
demand. The user could secure deliv- 
eries against his orders, and he awak- 
ened to the fact that he not only had 
a 90-day inventory, but was committed 
for future purchases to the extent of 
several times his requirements if each 
source began to deliver—and suddenly 
everyone began to deliver. 

The purchaser’s first job was to bring 
his future commitments into line; that 
is, he had to cancel tonnage—not once, 
but if he had it on order from four 
places, he had to put through three 
cancellations. Thus, now, just as in 
the fall and winter of 1929 and ’30, 
cancellations became epidemic and the 
steel industry’s backlog collapsed like 
a “house of cards.” That started it. 
Industries found they had a 90-day 
inventory and they proceeded to get on 
a 60-day basis—more recently on a 30- 
day basis, which meant they operated 
from their stocks. Right now, buyers 
are operating with supplies being taken 
out of the pipe line—that is, their in- 
ventories. 

When one industry cuts buying, other 
industries supplying it must of neces- 
sity curtail operations — hence, their 
buying—and the whole process fans 
out like a chain-letter, bringing every- 
one to reduced operations, so that what 
had looked like a 30-day reasonable 
inventory became enough to keep the 
plant going for 60 or more days on re- 
duced operations. That further revised 
and reduced purchases. 





That is where we are at right now. 
Sales analyses, operating rates, reports 
of salesmen from customers’ plants, 
frank discussions by management 
groups from different industries, and 
all the data one can secure indicate 
that the period and the condition men- 
tioned will persist probably through 
August at least. Then, with inven- 
tories on a reasonable basis, purchases 
for replenishment will have to be made, 
which should renew operations and 
permit industry to operate at some 
reasonable rate and with some degree 
of stability—but no “bocm’—still re- 
duced operations. 


It is the general opinion that if we 
are to meet only the one condition 
which I have outlined, then industry, 
business, operations and the entire 
immediate economics of the United 
States should improve somewhat, start- 
ing perhaps this fall. However, we all 
know things are not quite that simple. 
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By Charles H. Manion“, Vice President in Chargjof Ope 


Such problems do not adjust them- 
selves without help, and I believe we 
all admit that there are certain condi- 
tions in industry which will have to be 
corrected by industry to meet the long- 
range change in conditions brought 
about by a buyer’s market. 


For some time production has been 
the problem. If goods could be made, 
they could be sold; if there was delay 
in selling them, whether it was steel in 
the warehouse or food on a grocer’s 
shelf, it did not depreciate awaiting 
shipment or use—the sales return was 
more apt to increase during any delay 
period. 

Starting about now, this condition is 
changed. Now, the big problem is to 
find a ready buyer. The burden then, 
you will say, is on “Sales.” That is 
neither accurate nor the whole story— 
we will go into that later—but since 
the problem is to find a buyer, then 
the buyer, when found—probably found 
surrounded by other sellers—is going 
to more or less dictate the terms. 


Price-cuts have already been made, 
and will be made. Steel, being a basic 
commodity, determines the price of 
thousands of manufactured things. 
When steel prices go down, it helps 
decrease the price of other articles. 
Premium prices are gone. We did not 
charge or collect premium prices, but 
we did get, during the last few years, 
those extras in price which the book 
said were due the manufacturer for 
extra work or extra quality in steel. 


In addition to cutting the base price 
of steel, the trend will be to give away 
these extras to get the order. It is 
simply the old law of supply and de- 
mand—both a seller’s market and a 
buyer’s market result from this law. 
There have been many moves, laws, 
rules and regulations made in the last 
few years to repeal, alter or regulate 
the law of supply and demand: price 
controls, subsidies, restriction of output, 
and so on. It would seem just as sensible 
to try to alter the law of gravity. It 
has always worked in its one familiar 
way—it always will. Therefore, it ap- 
pears obvious that during the next few 
months we are going to have difficulty 
selling our output of steel; and when 
and if it is sold, it will be to a buyer 
who expects it to be better than the 


grade he ordered, and at a price either 
below the market, or at a price which 
does not include payment for all the 
extras in quality that he expects and 
will insist upon. That’s competitive 
business—that’s being realistic—it will 
be that way. 

It will be up to us in the operating 
department to come as close as we can 
to meeting these “unreasonable” re- 
quirements. Others will be making the 
same effort. 

The president of Allegheny-Ludlum 
said recently: “We are facing the 
sharpest competition for business that 
we have ever experienced; we are go- 
ing to have to fight for the consumer’s 
buying dollar.” 

During one recent month, I am told, 
there were fewer orders for steel 
placed in this country than in any 
month in the last 20 years—and you 
will readily recall that the last 20 years 
embraces the full time of a major de- 
pression. 

This competition will continue after 
the present abnormal inventory situ- 
ation has been met, that is, after folks 
have used their excess stocks, say about 
September, and buying is current— 
that is, each month the consumer buys 
a month’s requirements. It is believed 
that business will still be 10 to 20 per 
cent below normal for the balance of 
the year, tending to keep a buyer’s 
market, which, as I have said, means 
the mills must furnish top quality at 
competitive prices. 

In our own company, for example, 
these difficulties will be with us, plus 
difficulties peculiar to our company. 
We have been negotiating a new wage 
scale to eliminate so-called iniquities: 
to make each job in our plants pay 
what it is worth with relation to all 
other jobs in the plants. As usual, in- 
equities had to be wiped out by in- 
creases—never by adjustments in both 
directions. As a consequence, our labor 
costs are at a point which make some 
of our products definitely in the red, 
and others questionable or marginal. 


So, we are going to have to furnish 
better quality at a lower price, with 
greatly increased labor costs, and do it 
perhaps under that greatest of operat- 
ing handicaps—partial operations. 


Now, that is the essence of the pic- 


Thus, now, just as in the fall and winter of 1929 
and 1930, cancellations became epidemic and the 
steel industry's backlog collapsed like a “house of 


cards.’ 
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ture today. Your first logical question 
is: “What can I do about it?” 

It is easy to feel that the whole 
problem — the whole situation — the 
whole muddle, if you will, is just too 
big to face. Yet, that cannot be the 
answer. 

The biggest problems we face and 
the smallest detailed problem arising 
in our own plants will have to be 
solved by individuals. I am still one 
of those folks who believe that the in- 
dividual man is the biggest, most im- 
portant and most sacred mortal item 


in the make-up of the universe. He is 
more important than the state. He is 
more important than events. The state 


should not change the individual to 
accomplish its ends. The individual 
regulates, governs, controls and cor- 
rects conditions as he finds them, with 
the state acting as his helper, under his 
directions. Taken on that basis, I am 
concerned about but I am not fearful 
of the results to the world, to our 
country or to our company. Each indi- 
vidual becomes by nature a part of all 
that he has thought and all that he has 
done. It can be reasonably expected 
that an individual will repeat in kind 
his previous accomplishments. A man 
who has paid his bills will continue to 
pay them; a cure can best be expected 
from a doctor who has a record for 
knowledge and skill in healing. On 
that basis I am not frightened about 
our set-up. 


Most of our men have faced reelly 
hard times. They had problems which I 
believe were just a little tougher than 
run-of-mine problems in most mills. 
They were concerned with them, yet 
they were not frightened about them 
to the point where they became pan- 
icky. But they certainly were con- 
cerned about them to the point where 
each, as individuals, dug in to the best 
of his ability and performed as part of 
a team to correct them: to build up 
production facilities, to give earning 
capacity—and when the needs of the 
war arose, to give larger tonnages, new 
products, and performances beyond 
what could be expected of the equip- 
ment, both tonnage-wise, product-wise 
and quality-wise. 


They made the best of alloy steels, 
previously only expected of electric 
furnaces, from open hearth furnaces. 


They made armor plate and other alloy 
plates on mills and other facilities that 
were not designed for this job and 
which could not be reasonably ex- 
pected to produce this class of material. 
They did a cannister job that was 
badly needed and which not another 
stamping plant in the country would 
touch—to mention only one job in each 
plant. There were a great many others. 
That was what they were expected to 
do at the time, and they did it. The 
emphasis was all on production. It was 
needed in growing quantities and they 
upped their production. Every empha- 
sis was placed on getting that maxi- 
mum tonnage. A breakdown was re- 
paired regardless of overtime or the 
high cost of securing the necessary 
parts or material immediately, wher- 
ever it could be found, with delivery 
by the quickest means. Expense was 
and should have been secondary to pro- 
duction. 


Now, the emphasis is just as great on 
quality and costs. Perhaps our maxi- 
mum tonnage may not be needed for 
a while, but what we do make will 
have to be made better while still be- 
ing made cheaper. This is going to 
require the very best efforts of com- 
petent, experienced supervision, such 
as we have, through the utmost efforts 
of each individual acting as part of a 
team. Working that way, the individual 
is not unimportant—he is the biggest 
item in the solution of the problem. 


Besides their importance as _ indi- 
viduals in this set-up, please consider 
that due to their positions, due to their 
responsibilities, due to the fact that 
others work for them, due to the fact 
that as supervisors they are watched as 
an example, their efforts as individuals 
are multiplied many fold—their oppor- 
tunities for accomplishment are much 
greater than those of most individuals. 


Some of our operations may pass out 
because the cost set-up, brought about 
by our new wage rates, may render 
them impractical in our plants. Before 
marginal operations are allowed to 
pass out of our picture, they must be 
given the very best study. Every effort 
must be made to make them economi- 
cal, practicable and profitable in our 
plant. Then, if the cards are so stacked 
that it is impossible to continue them, 
our reasonable procedure will be to 
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discontinue that operation or that prod- 
uct. But we do not let that get us 
panicky. Pruning a tree isn’t cutting 
it down—it’s generally good for what 
remains. There is no handicap in los- 
ing dead wood. And, then, the real 
effort comes in finding and making 
some other product that is more suited 
to our set-up. That is a tough assign- 
ment and one equal to a supervisor’s 
best efforts, but I do not believe that it 
exceeds their ability. 


I heard the head of one steel com- 
pany say, quite recently, that the most 
dangerous destroyer of any business 
is not fire, flood, earthquake, wars or 
other casualties, but that a business 
was most quickly destroyed by the 
discovery of a new and improved 
method or product by an individual in 
a competitive organization. 


I maintain if that is true as a nega- 
tive statement, then it is true as a 
positive one. No business and no in- 
dustry can have a greater boost than 
by the discovery or improvement of a 
new process or a new product by an 
individual in its organization. That is 
our job. 


I have deliberately given the back- 
ground of this picture in our company 
and industry in its true colors, as I see 
it and as I have heard of it. I have, 
however, given what I think is the 
solution, purely from my own concep- 
tion of our job based on the experience 
that I have had with this organization. 
I am content that I haven’t outlined 
more than I have reason to expect 
from a group whose ability and will- 
ingness has been demonstrated in the 
past. 

During the times when our whole 
effort was on maximum tonnage and 
maximum production, I do not believe 
that we at Follansbee formed any bad 
working habits, either inherent to our- 
selves, or having to do with the hand- 
ling of materials or labor, that are be- 
yond correction. I do not believe that 
we have suffered any permanent bad 
effects that can be traced to “prosper- 
itis.” After all, the ability of a good 
man—more especially a good member 
of management, a good supervisor—is 
his ability to meet good times, bad 
times, routine problems, extraordinary 
problems, and even those problems that 
seem beyond solution due to their size 
or complexity, and meet all these con- 
ditions in his stride, without losing his 
sense of balance, his sense of propor- 
tion, his sense of humor or the respect 
of his fellow-workers. It is not a mat- 
ter about which we should become 
panicky. It is a matter about which 
we should become thoughtfully indus- 
trious. 


Taken cn this basis, for the long pull, 
with each and every one of our men 


(Continued Page 32) 


* Started with Follansbee as a draftsman, 
(1919) advancing successively to designer, ef- 
ficiency engineer, chief engineer and since 
1940 to date has been vice president in charge 
of operations at both the Follansbee, W. Va. 
and Toronto, Ohio plants of the Corporation. 
He also has been a director of the Corpora- 
tion for the past five years. 
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GOD GIVE US MEN...MEN WHO THINK 


Everybody goes all out for the Four Freedoms without ever tak- 
ing the time to think through to the fact that “freedom from 
want’ and freedom from fear’ are not really freedoms ... . 


F progress in human relations in 

industry is to be attained, it will 
require men of vision. Yes, it will re- 
quire men of supervision, who under- 
stand the problems, who recognize the 
factors inherent in getting along with 
each other, and who are determined 
that these problems shall be solved on 
a basis of appreciation and understand- 
ing on both sides. Men and women in 
supervisory capacities are in the best 
position to interpret to employees the 
plan of industry and the economics in- 
volved in industrial development; and 
at the same time, to interpret back to 
management the hopes, aims and as- 
pirations of the people who work for 
them. It is only as people feel they 
are appreciated, and only as people 
understand the total program, that co- 
operation can be expected. And that, 
it seems to me, is one of the great 
weaknesses of industry today: It has 
never bothered to try to interpret its 
ultimate goals and purposes to the 
people who work for it. Industry is 
satisfied to let them do particular, and 
often monotonous, routin jobs without 
any conception of the importance of 
the job in the ultimate result, or of 
what the problems of management may 
be. Supervisors and foremen are in a 
better position to remedy that situation 
than anyone else. 


There is a lot of talking today, with- 
out too much thinking, concerning the 
relationship of capital and labor. Take 
the idea of freedom, for instance. 
Everybody goes all out for the Four 
Freedoms without ever taking time to 
think through to the fact that freedom 
from want and freedom from fear are 
not really freedoms in the sense of the 
generally accepted freedoms—freedom 
of speech, freedom of religion, freedom 
of assembly, which we have recognized 
as inherent, inalienable individual 
rights. After all, what freedom from 
want and freedom from fear stem from 
is a need for security. And security, 
we must realize, can be obtained only 
as we sacrifice, to some extent, the 
freedom of the individual. 


Freedom from want and fear are not 
not real freedoms, but, rather, some- 
thing that we gain at the expense of 
other freedoms. Somehow or other, we 
must find the median line whereby we 
can get the greatest security and yet 
retain the greatest freedom. When we 
go too far one way or the other, we 
get a very undesirable result. We have 
seen the undesirable result of too much 
freedom in the depredation of our 
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forests by those who came in here and 
“cut out and got out,” taking the cream 
of the crop, so to speak, and burning 
and wasting what today constitutes a 
valuable part of our industrial econ- 
omy. We have to recognize that there 
has been a lot of ruthlessness in the 
exercise of freedom by capital. If you 
could have gone into the woods in the 
early days of this century up until the 
*twenties, and had seen some of the 
conditions existing there, you would 
understand something of the bitter- 
ness and the difficulty that persists in 
labor relations in the logging industry. 


On the other hand, you can push the 
fetish of security so far that there is no 
real freedom. After all, nothing has 
more security than the bird in a cage— 
it doesn’t have to worry about its next 
meal. It will be taken care of, but at 
the same time its freedom is greatly 
restricted. The individual in the peni- 
tentiary has achieved the ultimate in 
security. He is well fed, well clothed, 
well housed—but there has been a loss 
of liberty, loss of real freedom. 


So we need to realize, when we talk 
about some of these things and put the 
label of freedom on them, that they are 
not, in any real sense, freedoms as we 
have known them. I think perhaps 
Woodrow Wilson put it better than 
anyone else, in his article “The Road 
Away from Revolution.” He was a be- 
liever in the system of free private 
enterprise. He was a believer in a 
system of individual initiative. He was 
convinced that once a nation loses its 
economic freedom, it cannot maintain 
any other kind of freedom; that if eco- 
nomic freedom is gone, religious, polit- 
ical and any other freedoms must of 
necessity follow. It was his concept 
that economic freedom is basic; and 
that economic freedom rests upon the 
twin pillars, private enterprise and in- 
dividual initiative. He saw the rising 
tide of a sentiment which could easily 
sweep away those pillars and leave a 
totalitarian state. In his little article, 
“The Road Away from Revolution,” he 
pointed out that if the time ever comes 
when the majority of the American 
people become convinced that private 
enterprise and individual initiative 
exist for the benefit of the few and to 
the detriment of the many, then they 
will be wiped out and all the freedoms, 
as we have known them, will ulti- 
mately be lost. He made it clear that 
free enterprise and individual initiative 
can be preserved oniy so long as the 
American people remain convinced 
that they exist for the benefit of the 


many. That was his thesis; and his 
plea was that private enterprise and 
individual initiative be dedicated or, 
in a higher sense, consecrated to the 
public good, that we might maintain 
our economic freedom and, in main- 
taining economic freedom, maintain our 
other freedoms. 


If we are going to interpret the real 
meaning of the system of free enter- 
prise and individual initiative, called 
“capitalism,” it needs to be clear that 
it can operate only on a profit basis— 
and I don’t think that business need be 
ashamed of the fact that profit is a 
necessary thing. You can bring about 
state socialism just as completely 
through a system of taxation that takes 
all profits as you can through a violent 
revolution, and much more quickly and 
easily than through political agitation, 
because, after all, venture capital is 
not going to venture unless there is 
some opportunity for gain. I talked at 
luncheon recently with a man who re- 
tired some eight or nine years ago, not 
a tremendously wealthy man, but a 
man worth perhaps a half-million dol- 
lars, who said that several times he 
had become weary of retirement and 
had wanted to go back into business. 
But every time he tried to work out a 
plan for creation of a new business and 
establishment of a payroll, and then 
figured what he would have left after 
taxes were paid, he had concluded that 
he was better off to leave his capital 
where it was, earning 1% percent or 
1% percent interest, in government 

















“After all, nothing has more security than 


the bird in a cage... but... its freedom 


is greatly restricted.” 
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By Honorable Matthew W. Hill, 
Judge, The Supreme Court, 
State of Washington 


securities, with safety, because a new 
enterprise was all risk and no gain. 


These things everyone must come to 
understand, and that is what I would 
like to stress: the necessity of getting 
some of these fundamental economic 
concepts across to the man who is 
thinking only in terms of his own take- 
home pay. Understanding is essential 
if we—both industry and labor—are to 
continue to exist under the only sys- 
tem that can guarantee us economic 
freedom, and a system that we must at 
all costs preserve. 

The poet J. G. Holland in a time of 
great national crisis penned the lines: 


God give us Men, The times demand 
Strong Minds, Great Hearts, True Faith 
and Willing Hands. 


That, it seems to me, we might trans- 
late into the terms of things in which 
you are definitely interested in this 
management profession. Those are 
requisites to do the kind of a job that 
very urgently needs to be done. I am 
going to develop, if I may, those four 
thoughts: strong minds, great hearts, 
true faith, and willing hands, as they 
apply to our particular opportunity 
here in America. 

Strong Minds: One of the great 
dangers of our time is weak minded- 
ness; not the weak mindedness that can 
be taken care of by sending the indi- 
vidual to some institution, but the weak 
mindedness of people who are high 
school graduates, university graduates, 
and who may even have Phi Beta 
Kappa keys—people who are weak 
minded because they don’t do any 
thinking for themselves, or, if they do, 
it is in some highly specialized scien- 
tific field. All of their ideas on eco- 
nomic, political, and social problems 
are gleaned from some commentator to 
whom they listen religiously every 
day, or some columnist they read with 
equal regularity. They are doing no 
thinking for themselves; they are 
simply taking somebody else’s pre- 
digested ideas and repeating them as 
their own views on many current 
questions. 

If we are going to solve the problems 
that confront us in the international 
field, and in the field of industrial re- 
lations, we need strong minds. We are 
going to have to think some problems 
through. We must have the ability to 
organize a train of thought and to go 
some place with it. The strength of 
mind to which I refer is a dynamic and 
not a static strength. 
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Washington's Justice Hill: Once Northern Pacific Railroad water boy, track gang, 
roundhouse hoster's helper. Born in Montana. Graduated cum laude 'I7 Univ. of 
Washington; practicing lawyer; represented both industry (fish packing) and labor 
(A.C.E.—Traffic—telephone employees) in labor-management negotiations; Assistant 
U. S. District Attorney 1923-24; Superior Court Judge 1945-46; State Supreme Court 
since 1947. Active in many community associations and endeavors. 


But the strong mind must be bai- 
anced with a great heart—an under- 
standing heart, because, after all, the 
problems that confront us in the inter- 
national field, in the area of industrial 
relations, in our everyday associations 
in and out of our families, are prob- 
lems that involve human hopes, human 
aspirations, human desires. We cannot 
solve them in the rarified atmosphere 
of pure logic. I have known individuals 
who could solve almost any problem 
on a purely logical basis. Most of the 
problems with which we are called to 
deal require a logical approach, it is 
true, but if we try to solve them simply 
from the standpoint of pure logic, we 
will not arrive at a solution. There is 
a great human symphony being played 
all around us. We have to be in tune 
withit, and to understand something 
of it. 


About thirty years ago, and before 
the days of the “talkies,” I saw a pic- 
ture called “The Sign of the Rose.” It 
was a story of the old days of unre- 
stricted immigration, when _ people 
poured in, not under any quota system, 
but without let or hindrance. A lot of 


rackets developed in connection with 
immigration in those days. Among the 
Italians there was what was known as 
the “padrone” system. A_ wealthy 
Italian would advance money to his 
countrymen to come over here. When 
they landed, they were of course in 
debt to him, so they went to work for 
him, bought everything at his store, 
and, somehow or other, no matter how 
long or how hard they worked they 
never seemed to be able to get out of 
debt to him. We built a lot of railroads 
and did a great deal of construction in 
this country in the ‘70’s, ‘80’s, ‘90’s and 
early years of this century with that 
kind of labor. “The Sign of the Rose” 
dealt with a man caught in the toils 
of that system. Engrossed in the story, 
we forgot that here was an individual 
whom in other circumstances we might 
thoughtlessly refer to as a “Dago” ora 
“Wop”—; we realized only that, caught 
on the wheel of circumstance, a human 
heart was breaking. To understand and 
to be concerned about other people is 
just as important, perhaps more so, 
than to have a strong mind. 


(Continued Page 31) 
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Does More Money Mean 


More Prosperity? 
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With the post-war boom leveling off and the huge 
volume of tax receipts doing likewise, there is going to 
be pressure in Washington for another round of deficit 
spending, which is a fancy name for the creation of 
more money by government. 


This is an age-old device which the politicians love 
and the people accept because of the superstitution that 
more money means more prosperity. 


Unless and until this superstition is exposed as a fake 
and a farce, the voters will never realize the truth and 
do something about it. 


The details of deficit spending and “bank borrowing” 
are highly technical to most people, but it all boils down 
to one simple fact: The government places its I.0.U. 
(bonds) in a checking bank and the bank issues to the 
government a checking account equal to the “value” 
of the bonds. 


In the true sense of the word, the government has 
not borrowed any money from the bank because the 
bank did not have any of the money involved. 


The “loan” was made by simply allowing the govern- 
ment to write checks: The “money” was created by the 
stroke of a pen on a ledger sheet. 


The effect of this new unearned money upon the 
economy is exactly the same as if counterfeit money 
had been placed in circulation; money for which no 
work has been done, and nothing has been produced 
and placed on sale, merely raises prices and dilutes the 
purchasing power of all money. 


The proof is found in the 14 years record in the ac- 
companying chart. 


Between 1935 and 1948 the money supply in the 
United States was multiplied three times. 
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series of Economic Treatises starting with this issue. 
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By Fred G. Clark and Richard Stanton Rimanoczy * 


Real personal income—that is the real purchasing 
power of the people—did not event double. 


The reason for this is that real income cannot in- 
crease unless production increases because real income 
is not money—it is the things for which the money can 
be exchanged. 


As you can see in the chart, the war production did 
not add much prosperity because, huge as it was, most 
of the things produced were not things placed in the 
market for sale: The production of armaments, just like 
bridges and roads and dams, does not add to the pur- 
chasing power of the people because it does not add to 
the volume of goods and services for sale. 


That is why in 1945 and 1946 real income went up 
while production was going down: It was because arma- 
ment production went down so fast the increase in the 
production of civilian goods does not show up in the 
chart. 


Another thing that is not affected by adding more 
money to the economy is civilian employment. 


You will notice that the number of jobs actually went 
down while the money supply was booming upward. 


The reason that real personal income went down in 
1947 and 1948 in spite of the fact that production went 
up is that billions of war time savings dollars were 
taken out of the bank and spent, thus driving up all 
prices. 


Had there been no additions to the money supply, the 
four factors shown on this chart would have stayed ap- 
proximately together as they did in the 1935-1939 period. 


Deficit spending—the politician’s favorite cure-all— 
benefits nobody but the politician. 


Money Supply 


Industrial 
Production 


Real Personal 
Income 


Civilian Employ- 
ment (Except Gov't) 


1948 


1945 was placed at 302—should be 292) 
* Respectively General Chairman and Program Director of the American Economic Foundation... 
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“It naturally stirs the pride of any person to be promoted and so it stirred my 


pride to think that | was no longer a workman, but that now | was a supervisor. 


WHY AM I A 
FOREMAN? 


By Edward S. Maclin 


Director, Evening Program, 
Marshall College 


ACH foreman should ask himself 

the question, “Why am I a fore- 
man?” for it is a hundred to one shot 
that each of his men have asked them- 
selves this question about their fore- 
man. The old saying that a lord is never 
a lord in the eyes of his butler holds 
true in the thinking of the average 
workman about his foreman. It is so 
easy to say, “Why was that dumb cluck 
ever made foreman?”, that it behooves 
every supervisor to ask that question 
about himself. If he can work out a 
logical, sensible, satisfactory reason as 
to why he should be a supervisor, there 
may be some hope for his future in this 
all important administrative position. 


Well, why am I a foreman? In the 
first place, the company offered me 
the job. I had been thinking about 
the possibilities of some day being 
foreman. One afteroon the shop super- 
intendent stopped at my machine and 
said, “Bill, your foreman is being pro- 
moted tomorrow; how would you like 
to become foreman of this shop?” And 
there I was, a foreman. It naturally 
stirs the pride of any person to be 
promoted and so it stirred my pride 
to think that I was no longer a work- 
man, but that now I was a supervisor. 

Then, another reason as to why I 
am a foreman is that I would rather 
be boss than to be bossed by some of 
my associates. I could more easily 
picture myself in the role of super- 
visor than I could think of Bill or Sam 
or Tom being supervisor. So it comes 
right down to the fact that I would 
rather be handing out the jobs than for 
one of those fellows to be telling me 
what to do. 

Then, of course, I do consider my- 
self a good mechanic. I have done 
some of the best work that has been 
done in our shop, and because I am a 
good mechanic I ought to be a good 


foreman, because I know good work 
and I know how to do good work. 


And another reason is the fact that I 
have worked in every department of 
this shop and I am familiar with 
every machine in it, so this gives me 
an understanding of what goes on here 
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Dr. Maclin: Tennesseean graduate of U. of 
T. and of Peabody College for Teachers 
(M.A. degree): president of W. Va. Tech 
12 yrs; past president W. Va. State Educa- 
tion Assn.; director of the Annual Foreman- 
Manager-Personnel Conference at Marshall 
College; member Huntington Foreman- 
Manager Club, Huntington Personnel Assn., 
NAF, National Society of Training Directors; 
author (jointly with P. T. McHenry) of 
"Conference Leader Training." 


that at least some of the other fel- 
lows do not have. This coupled with 
the fact that I am a good mechanic 
would certainly constitute a very good 
reason as to why I should be a fore- 
man. ; 
And then I recall that once upon a 
time, I started a correspondence course 
in my line of work. It is true, I did 
not finish it, but I did make a begin- 
ning and I got out of it what I want- 
ed to get at that time. This means 












































“How come they made you a foreman, 
paw?" 


that probably I have a little more 
education and technical training than 
at least most of the other boys in the 
department. 

I also get along fairly well with 
people. I have not had any words 
with any of my foremen or any of 
the men here in the last six months 
and we have gotten along pretty well 
together. At least I have not stirred 
up any strife among the men, and ] 
have always tried to be loyal to the 
company. I have worked overtime 
when they asked me to, I have given 
up some trips that I had planned in 
order to help them get out jobs on 
time, and I feel that in most cases I 
have been loyal to the company. 


Also, I have about the longest ser- 
vice records of any one in the depart- 
ment. This puts my seniority high with 
the company. It is also true that this 
is the only place my seniority counts 
for anything. I cannot take it to any 
other outfit. I will also have a long 
period as supervisor which should not 
hurt anyone. 

When you sum all these things up, 
I believe you will agree with me that 
I should have had a chance at being 
foreman of this department. I expect 
if I really sat down and thought about 
it, I could develop some other reasons 
as to why I should be foreman, but 
just now I am willing to let it stand 
on that record. 


What qualities and attributes did I 
like to see in my former foreman? That 
is a hard question to answer, because 
I have worked under a number of dif- 
ferent foremen, and I don’t believe 
there was much similarity between 
them, but at least some of the things 
that I like about them were that, one 
man in particular, always knew where 
he was going. He had the work of 
every machine planned and the work 
of every man planned. If you finished 
a job, and he wasn’t around, all you 
had to do was to look at the planning 
sheet on the wall of his office and 
you knew what your next job was. 
He was certainly good at that, and I 
know that it helped out a whole lot in 
the administration of the department. 
I also noticed that he knew how to as- 
sign jobs to workmen. Those that call 
for a high degree of skill always went 
to the men who knew how to do ac- 
curate work. Those jobs that did not 
require so much skill were given to 
those men who for one reason or an- 
other apparently could not or would 
not do top-notch work. 

Another supervisor was impartial in 
his treatment of men. He knew how to 
treat them all alike. He knew when 
to give and when to take, and the men 
all respected him for his impartiality 
in dealing with them on the job. 

Then, there was another supervisor 
whom I had to whom you could talk 
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about your work and get his advice 
and suggestions; or if you wanted to 
get experience on a new machine, at 
the first opportunity he would give 
you a chance at that. He tried to make 
all of us men all-round mechanics. 
For he said he did not want anyone in 
his department who could not work 
on any job that came in. And too, you 
could talk with him about your per- 
sonal problems. If you were having 
trouble at home, he would help you. 
If it was a question of whether you 
should buy something on time, he 
would tell you all that he knew about 
the amount of work he had and wheth- 
er or not you could pay for it within 
a reasonable time. I have known him 
to work closely with some of the men 
on their personal problems and help 
them out of bad situations. 


One foreman I had was particularly 
good in training you to do your work 
and once he had taught you how to 
run a machine and to do the quality 
of work he expected from you, he put 
you on your own. When he did give 
you a job, he might ask you how you 
were going to do it, and while he 
might not always agree with your 
plan, if it was not too much out of line 
with his thinking, he would let you 
do it your way. He always said that 
he wanted men to be able to use their 
own judgment in a tight place and he 
tried to train his men so that they 
would know what to do and how to 
do it, or at least they could figure out 
some way of getting a job done, be- 
cause naturally, he could not be at 
every fellow’s elbow all the time. 


Then one of my foremen always 
made me feel like I was somebody. 
He had a way about him of noticing a 
job that was unusually well done and 
giving you credit for it. If the super- 
intendent came along, he would call 
his attention to the job and say, “Jim 
planned that and carried it through; 
it is his work.” That always made a 
fellow feel pretty good on the inside. 

Now there are some of the things 1 
like about the foremen I have had. 
Whether I can measure up to all of 
these qualities remains to be seen. At 
least it is something for me to work 
toward as I start this new undertaking. 
Then too, there is another reason that 
I feel that I can make good on this 
job. I have the backing of my family 
in undertaking to do it. My wife and 
the kids are all in there pulling for 
me, and believe me, they don’t hesitate 
to tell me when I am “off the beam.” 
So with them plugging for me and 
the confidence of management that |] 
can fill this job to their satisfaction, 
I believe I can become a foreman. 





Junior (just before Sunday School) 
“Dad, when you were a little boy, did 
you go to Sunday School every Sun- 
day?” 

“Well,” said his father, “I sure did. 
Never missed a Sunday, either.” 

“There, now, mom,” said the young 
boy, “Don’t you see... and it won’t do 
me any good, either.” 
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Fact and Opinion 


By The Editor 





Chris Hoy and his cocker as he examines book "So You're Going to Get a Puppy” 


Reply to Chris Hoy—An_ up-and- 
doing American boy in Battle Creek, 
Mich., has received the answers to two 
questions which have been puzzling 
him recently: (1) How a seed breaks 
into a flower and (2) how you train a 
cocker spaniel to catch a ball and bring 
it back. The answers were graciously 
provided by H. K. Clark, president of 
the Carborundum Company, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., who was queried by seven- 
year old Chris following appearance 
of Mr. Clark’s picture on the cover of 
MANAGE (June, 1949). Caption be- 
neath Mr. Clark’s picture read: “ ‘Send 
me any questions about things you 
don’t understand’—from his letter with 
annual report to employees.” 

Chris is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Gerald Hoy. His father, a member of 
The National Association of Foremen 
and subscriber to Manage, is production 
manager of the United Steel and Wire 
Company here. Chris’ dog, about whose 
retrieving ability he is so concerned, is 
named Raffles. 

Chris’ letter to Mr. Clark (see MAN- 
AGE July, P. 16) is again reproduced 
herewith, along with the text of Mr. 
Clark’s reply. In reading Mr. Clark’s 
letter, it is suggested that we keep in 
mind that he is representative of thous- 
ands of our top leaders in American 
industry—men who are human, consid- 
erate, and mindful of the elements of 
good sportsmanship. 


sent him 
by Carborundum's President H. K. Clark along with letter of suggestions in response to Chris’ 
letter to the Buffalo area industrialist. (See photo of Chris’ letter in MANAGE, July 1949). 


CHRIS’ LETTER 


Dear Mr. Clark: 


I notice on this page on my daddy's mass. 
zine you said to ask you anything I don’t 
understand so I want to know how a seed 
breaks into a flower, also how do you train 
a cocker spaniel to catch a ball and bring it 
back. There are lots more things I want to 
know but my mother said I'd better get an 
answer to this first. I just passed into the 
second grade and will be seven years old 
next month. 

Chris Hoy 
99 E. Kingman 


MR. CLARK’S REPLY 


July 2, 1949 


Chris Hoy 
99 E. Kingman St 
Battle Creek, Mich 


Dear Chris: 


Thank you for your letter asking a few 
things which are not clear to you. Despite 
the fact that it is a very hot day, and one 
on which I would rather be swimming or 
loafing, I am going to take time right now 
to reply. 


One thing I can answer fully and with 
complete honesty is that the Editor of your 
daddy’s magazine really took in too much 
territory when he put the wording under my 
picture which he used. I do not blame you 
for getting the idea that I could answer all 
kinds of questions. But, the letter from 
which he took the quotation was one which 
went to the people who work at our Com- 
pany telling them about our yearly report of 
our Company’s business. Because I thought 
there might be some of the people who 
wanted to know more about certain facts 
than were given in the report, I asked them 
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to send me any and all questions which they 
had about the report. 


That is not an alibi, Chris. The Editor got 
me into this Quiz Kid position and because 
you accepted the statement in faith I am 
going to answer your questions to the best 
of my ability. 


First of all, your question about how a 
seed breaks into a flower. A flower does 
not come from a seed. A seed comes from a 
flower, in most cases, and the plant then 
comes from the seed. When the plant has its 
own flowers usually in the spring of the 
year, more seeds are developed. 


But what you want to know, I think, is 
how the plants come from the seed. I will 
answer that by saying that every seed has 
three parts. One part is the outer shell or 
cover which is hard and protects the inside 
of the seed from damage until the inside of 
the seed is ready to grow. The second part 
of the seed is on the inside and is a very, 
very small plant which is just waiting for the 
right time and the right place to break 
through the outer shell and start to grow 
into a full-sized plant. The third part of the 
seed is food. Just as your puppy requires 
food to grow, the plant inside the seed cover- 
ing also needs food to live on until it is 
ready to break out of the seed covering and 
get its food from the soil in which it is 
planted. 


If the seed is going to grow into a plant it 
must have plenty of warmth, plenty of air 
and just the right amount of water. Until 
the seed has the right amount of warmth, 
of air and water, it will not grow into a plant 
and the seed may seem to you to be dead 
but it is only asleep. waiting for the right 
time to start growing. 


When the seed is planted and it is given 
enough warmth and air and the right amount 
of water, one part of the plant on the in- 
side breaks through the hard covering and 
begins to form roots. These roots go down 
into the dirt in which the seed is planted and 
gather up food for the little plant to use so 
that it can grow. 


The little seed still has food in it which 
helps the roots feed the plant. Gradually, 
another part of the plant begins to shoot 
up through the dirt until it finally comes 
out on top and we can see the little stem. 
As the roots feed it and it receives enough 
water and sunlight, ft continues to grow into 


a full-sized plant which develops a_ stem, 
leaves and finally, flowers. In these flowers 
then, will develop more seeds. 


Of course, Chris, there are many kinds of 
plants and seeds and very many ways that 
Mother Nature has of taking care of pro- 
tecting them and helping them grow. To 
know all of these ways you will have to get 
a little older and study in your school books 
all of the many other interesting facts about 
plants and animals and how they grow. 


So that you will have a start in learning 
about seeds, I am sending you a little book 
called “Seeds and Seed Travels’’ which you 
can have your mother or father read to you 
now and which you can read by yourself 
when you get a little older. There are a lot 
of pictures of all kinds of seeds in it with 
a of pictures of flowers. I hope that you 
ike it. 


I am also sending you another book called 
“Flowers, Fruits, Seeds’’ which I also hope 
you will enjoy. 


Now comes your question of how to train 
your cocker spaniel to catch a ball and bring 
it back when you toss it to him. Let me 
say, Chris, that training dogs is a mighty 
big job and to help you out, I am going to 
send you a book, “So You’re Going to Get 
a Puppy”. This book will tell you how to 
take good care of your cocker and how to 
teach him tricks. But, please be sure to re- 
member that your little puppy is just like 
any little boy or girl because he likes to 
learn new things just the same as you do. 
He will try very hard to learn what you try 
to teach him. But, because you are so much 
smarter than he is, you must always remem- 
ber to be very kind to him. Don't lose your 
temper when he doesn’t seem to learn as 
quickly as you would like him to, and al- 
ways be sure to give him a nice pat on the 
head when he obeys you. At the same time, 
you must remember that he should be pun- 
ished when he doesn’t mind you after you 
have taught him what is right and what is 
wrong. If he learns that he will be rewarded 
with a pat on the head or something to eat 
when he does the trick or minds you the 
way you have taught him; or, if he learns 
that you will scold him if he doesn’t mind, 
he will learn to know you and be a very 
good friend. Kindness is the mark of a 
gentleman and especially kindness to animals 
is very important for little boys to learn. 


Chris, I was very happy to get your letter. 
I hope that I have answered your questions. 
I hope also that as long as you live you will 





Carborundum's President H. K. Clark as he reads Chris Hoy's letter delivered to him by R. F. 
Monsalvatge, Jr.. MANAGE editorial assistant. After taking another look at the editor's 
caption under his picture on MANAGE (June ‘49 cover), Mr. Clark writes Chris: ". . . the 
editor of your daddy's magazine really took in too much territory when he put the wording 


under my picture . . 


. The editor got me into this Quiz Kid position and because you accepted 


the statement in faith | am going to answer your questions to the best of my ability." 
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keep right on asking questions, but when you 
get as old as I am you will know that there 
are still a lot of things in this wonderful 
world that you don’t understand. We are 
still very little men in a great, big world full 
of wonderful mysteries. 


Give my regards to your mother and daddy 
and give your little cocker spaniel a pat on 
the head for me. 


Sincerely, 


H. K. CLARK, President 
The Carborundum Company 


The American Economic system 
doubtless has few intentional enemies. 
You can easily insult the average union 
member, university professor, clergy- 
man, government employee and many 
others by any inference that they are 
not in sympathy with our American 
system. Yet, inadvertently, many are 
helping to speed up a trend toward 
socialism, and what lies beyond it 
which is still worse. This is the result 
of their failure to understand the basic 
principles essential to the strengthening 
of our system and numerous economic 
fallacies which have gained consider- 
able popularity. 

American foremen and supervisors, 
who are in a unique position to extenf 
their leadership as management men 
directly among thousands of industry’s 
employees, must not be found sub- 
scribing to such economic fallacies— 
must have a clear and accurate under- 
standing of the basic principles which 
undergird our system. Moreover, they 
must constantly equip themselves to 
actively correct today’s widespread 
misunderstanding among their men. 


To this end it is with unusual satis- 
faction that we announce the first in a 
series of economic treatises, beginning 
in this number, by Messrs. Clark and 
Rimanoczy, general chairman and pro- 
gram director respectively of The 
American Economic Foundation, New 
York. (Both are regular contributing 
editors to your publication.) Requests 
are being received from management 
groups for more and more of their ma- 
terial. We are happy that their situa- 
tion permits them to undertake this 
very important educational series. You 
will find their presentations both brief 
and to the point. We suggest that 
readers delete each page in the series 
and accumulate a valuable economic 
package for current use in leading the 
people in their departments. “Thanks 
to you Fred Clark and Richard Riman- 
oczy. Many of us will see you at the 
NAF Convention in Detroit.” 


We are encouraged by an action of 
the board of directors of The National 
Association of Foremen at its recent 
meeting in Milwaukee. Its Publications 
Committee, authorized in the newly re- 
vised constitution of the Association, 
was filled by appointment of the fol- 
lowing directors: W. E. Landis (Chair- 
man), Briggs Mfg. Co., Detroit; E. F. 
Butler, The Maytag Co., Newton, Iowa; 
I. W. Kersten, Kimberly-Clark Corpor- 
ation, Kimberly, Wisconsin; Lloyd 
Haney, Dana Corporation, Toledo. 

The contribution which a committee, 
so thoughtfully constituted, can make 
should be of great value to the future 
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publishing activities of the Association. 
A secondary value, though one not to 
be underestimated, should accrue from 
the fact that publishing activities and 
viewpoints can be represented before 
the board through official channels, just 
as are other regular activities of the As- 
sociation. 


The Briggs ASSEMBLER of Briggs 
Manufacturing Company, Detroit, in its 
May number carried effective charts 
and copy on “Where Our Company 
Spent Its Dollars” and other matters 
relating to profits, costs, etc. We quote 
from one part of the presentation which 
we thought was especially informative: 

“An analysis of your company’s pur- 
chases during 1948 clearly shows the 
vital and mutually helpful relationship 
between larger and smaller concerns 
under the American business system. 
During the year, Briggs placed orders 
totaling »166,124,000 with 3,300 firms in 
40 states. A good percentage of this 
business was done with firms employ- 
ing less than 100 workers, and more 
than $60,000,000 worth was done with 
companies of 1,000 employees or less. 
Larger suppliers were naturally re- 
quired to furnish the vast quantities of 
steel, glass and fabrics used in our 
automobile bodies. The chart on the 
next page (not reproduced in MAN- 
AGE) suggests the conclusion that 
small business and large business are 
not antagonistic, but are necessary 
partners in the total job of producing 
for America.” 


North American Aviation Supervisors 
Club sponsored a blood bank collection 
at their three plants in June. Blood 
collected in a Red Cross Mobile Unit 
will be reserved for use of North 
American employees, their famulies, 
and dependent relatives residing with 
them. An estimated 300 pints are said 
to be a normal year’s supply. Sounds 
like an excellent project for manage- 
ment groups to get behind. It will con- 
tribute much toward improved rela- 
tions with their employees. 


To Donald Douglas, president of 
Douglas Aircraft, our hats are off. Re- 
cently Douglas’ three management 
clubs had a joint meeting in Los 
Angeles. Mr. Douglas brought in his 
top executives and staged a typical top- 
management board meeting. Result: 
better understanding of executive 
management problems by those in 
management’s first line of contact with 
employees. Why don’t we do these 
things in more companies? 


Eligibility to be designated as “man- 
agement” is being scrutinized in com- 
panies across the nation these days 
more than ever before. The eligibility 
standards for admission to affiliated 
management clubs of The National As- 
sociation of Foremen are steadily being 
narrowed. The Association does not 
dictate to its clubs or their companies 
in this respect, but,it urges, and with 
good reason, that men who do not truly 
perform supervisory or managerial 
duties (supervising either people or 
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functions) practically all of their work- 
ing time, be neither characterized as 
management nor granted membership 
in its affiliates. 

Aside from the legal question of 
agency involved, there frequently arise 
disputes with unions where a strict and 
proper distinction is not made. More- 
over, admission of such “marginal em- 
ployees” into a management grouping 
tends to lower the status of the true 
foreman as a management man, both 
in his own thinking and in that of the 
men under him. 

In view of the many and rapid organ- 
izational changes constantly occuring in 
industry, it will be found advisable for 
all formal management organizations 
to review their eligibility standards 
with the proper company policy execu- 
tives at least once a year. 


A fourth round of wage increases 
may depend upon the outcome of the 
present discussions between U. S. Steel 
Corporation and the United Steelwork- 
ers of America (CIO). As we go to press, 
Benjamin F. Fairless, president of 
United States Steel Corporation, said in 
substance in a statement issued on July 
6, 1949: 


(1) United States Steel has declined 
the proposal of the United Steel- 
workers of America (CIO) for an 
increase in the rates of pay of its 
steel workers, in the firm belief 
that there is no sound or proper 
justification for granting such a 
wage increase at this time. 
United States Steel is willing to 
arrange with the Union for a 
reasonable insurance program, 
the cost of such a program to be 
equally divided between the 
Companies and the participating 
employees. 

United States Steel insists that 
the express terms of its existing 
labor contracts with the Union, 
which were extended last year 
until April 30, 1950, do not permit 
a reopening at this time with 
respect to the Union’s demand 
for pensions. United States Steel, 
however, proposes that this issue 
of the proper interpretation of 
the contracts be determined by 
arbitration as provided for in the 
contracts. 


(2) 


(3) 


We believe that the following excerpt 
from his detailed statement is especially 
significant: 

“The granting now of a further wage 
increase by United States Steel un- 
doubtedly would encourage a general 
fourth round of wage increases 
throughout American industry. With 
business now receding in almost every 
industry across the land, nothing could 
be more damaging to the economy of the 
nation than generally to increase labor 
costs at this time. Higher prices for al- 
most all commodities would be the in- 
evitable result of such a general wage 
increase. Higher prices are certain to re- 
sult in increased customer resistance, 
decreased production, and greater un- 


employment. In these times all pacties 
concerned should cooperate to retard, 
rather than to deepen and prolong, the 
present business decline. 

“What the country needs today is 
broad-minded statesmanship in labor 
negotiations on the part of both labor 
and management so as to assure so far 
as possible a healthy and prosperous 
business situation. That will not be ac- 
complished by the granting of an un- 
justified wage increase in a basic in- 
dustry. In these days of business un- 
certainty, the representatives of indus- 
try and labor unions have a serious 
responsibility to handle their affairs in 
such a ‘way as not to thrust this nation 
into a serious economic tail-spin.” 


Missouri's Senator Kem is reported 
in a July issue of the WALL STREET 
JOURNAL as sponsoring a drive to 
block further nationalization of indus- 
tries in west European nations which 
receive U. S. financial aid. This would 
be achieved by denying further assist- 
ance to governments which take over 
additional basic industries. The British 
government, for example, is reported to 
be considering taking over the steel 
industry there. Isn’t it about time that 
American citizens begin to query their 
congressmen on the advisability of us- 
ing the fruits of our American capital- 
istic system to further the sharing of 
the misery of Socialism? Looks like the 
Senator is on the right track. 


The advertising department of Re- 
vere Copper and Brass, Inc., thought- 
fully set us a copy of their June poster 
used in the Revere Inter-divisional 
Safety Contest. A four-color job, it is a 
bit costly to reproduce here, but the 
effective use of the cartoon technique 
in it is worthy of review by any com- 
pany which contemplates a similar con- 
test. We are not sure whether they 
have any spare copies but there is no 
harm in inquiring of them at 230 Park 
Avenue, New York City. 


Edward S. Maclin of Marshall Col- 
lege submitted the following questions 
with his article in this issue. We think 
they are worth checking over. 


How Do I Stack Up As a Foreman? 


a. How much do I actually know about 
improved methods in my department? 
b. How much outside reading and studying 

do I do? 

c. How well do I plan the work of each 
man in my department and schedule 
each job which comes to the depart- 
ment? 

d. What do I contribute 
foreman’s meeting? 

Do I sit quietly by while others express 
their opinion or do I let them get away 
with murder? 

e. Am I for things simply because the boss 
wants them? 

f. Do I handle grievances promptly and 
according to agreement? 

g. How many improvements have I worked 
out in my department this year? 

h. How do I encourage my men to think 
about their work? 

i. Do I teach my men how they may think 
out improvements in the doing of their 
job? 

j. Do I see that men have safe working 
conditions? 

k. Do I insist that all men work safely at 
all times? Do I teach my men to think 
about safe working conditions and to 
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. offer suggestions about safety appliances 

ictles for their machines? 

‘tard 1. Do I make each man feel that his job is 

° important and that he is somebody? 

, the m. Am I fair and impartial in my discipline? 

n. Do my men let me know ahead of time 
when they will be absent? 


ay 1S Do they call me in an emergency as 

labor soon as they can? 

labor o. Do they understand the importance of 
scheduling work and keeping it moving rs j . 

o far on time? 

erous p. In a highly organized gang, does each | 
member understand how it will affect 

e ac- the company and the other members of 2 ) 

1 un- the sens if one is late or absent from b) ra) NY Py cS : 

: work? Fs PB / f 
c m q. How closely do I work with the shop y 4, Cadet Mated bath 
; un- steward in handling grievances? if 


ndus- r. How frequently do I go over the labor- 
management contract so as to keep it 











rious well in mind? 
irs in s. Do I make it a point to ask the right 

ti person in management about those 
ation things I do not understand about the 
- labor contract so I can handle my own 

—_ in accordance with company pol- 
icy 
orted t. Do I belong to a local group of super- " , ‘ : ‘ 
REET visors ‘who oS 2 ee ee suee- Red leaders who build Iron Curtains are apt to need steel 
| problems? 

ve to | u. Would such an organization be helpful umbrellas. 
ndus- to me and to my fellow foremen? rn “a rn 

. Vv. we were Oo organize a oca ore- 
which man’s Club, could na should we affiliate i 
would | with some national organization? . 7 ‘ 
ssist- | Wage-earners are not lifted up into the blue by pulling wage- 

Foremen are important people is the . 

over , 
ritish subject of an article in the June number — down into the red. 
ted to of CHANGING TIMES, The Kiplinger sx ok ot 

steel Magazine. It emphasizes factors “im- 

2 that | portant in causing foremen to feel they The four corner-stones of character on which the structure of 
their are on the management team.” Sugges- : : ; Re ae : : ‘ici ; 
of us- tions include: this nation was built are: Initiative, Imagination, Individuality 

ipital- ; 2 ‘ 
ng of (1) Don’t use the word “foreman” to and Independence 
ce the describe subordinates such as vy xa vy 
straw bosses. ; 
(2) Pay — like = Russian victory in the Cold War would change the human 
f Re- management—more_ than e " ‘ 
aie highest paid worker under him— climate of the world into an Ice Age that would harden the 
poster some company executives believe soul of Man in the deep-freeze of atheism. 
sional margin should be at least 25 per 
it is a cent. oa 
it the (3) Don’t lay off foremen during ; sa : 
nique | temporary shut-downs. as Success is one percent inspiration and ninety-nine percent per- 
com- | (4) Don’t by-pass foremen on hiring. : : - 
rcon- | (5) Don’t by-pass foremen in select- spiration. 
they | ing workers for promotion. sv se ve 
is no I (6) Make sure your workers get 
) Park through the foreman all com- No one can bring you happiness but yourself; nothing can 
munications on changes in pay, ‘ . wane. 
hours, working conditions—such bring you contentment but the triumph of principle. 
1 Col- | should not be announced first by rs re ee 
estions union shop stewards. 7 = 
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The Advantages you get from “Advanced” 
Technical Research 





During the war, a shortage of bonding 
material, used in making grinding 
wheels, developed. This situation could 
have presented a serious problem. ..ex- 
cept for the fact that it had been antici- 
pated. A substitute had been largely 
developed in advance by our researchers 
and now was rushed into service. Not 
only did it fill the immediate need... it 
proved superior and continues in cur- 
rent use. 

In developing and producing better 
abrasives, science and production agreed 
the answer might be found in a study 





of the development of silicon carbide 
and aluminum oxide crystals in a fur- 
nace where operating temperatures ex- 
ceeded 2000°C. Not only did researchers 
of The Carborundum Company develop 
a high-temperature microscope for this 
work—they hooked it up with a camera 
to photograph the reaction in color. 


These two, out of a hundred and one 
research activities underway at The 
Carborundum Company, help explain 
why the right abrasive products 





alloys or other new materials are devel- 
oped, or new industrial techniques put 
into operation. 


From these laboratories have come 
wheels that precision grind thousands 
of parts with unvarying accuracy... belts 
and discs that cut faster and cooler, 
gtains that generate high finishes 
in a hurry. It is an extra assurance of 
continual improvement in grinding, 
sanding and finishing with abrasives 
by CARBORUNDUM. The 





by CARBORUNDUM are ready 


whenever new high-temperature 








Carborundum Company, Niag- 
ara Falls, New York. 








The only complete line of Abrasive Tools is 





CARBORUNDUM 





TRADE MARK 


“Carborundum” and “Aloxite” are registered trademarks which indicate manufacture by The Carborundum Company 
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| ALOXITE TPT POLISHING GRAIN 

TPT is a new aluminum oxide abrasive grain specially 
developed for polishing operations which require removal 
of comparatively large amounts of metal. Especially suited 
for severe polishing operations, it cuts fast and is highly 
efficient. In actual comparative tests, this tough, sharp, 
long lasting abrasive gives as much as 100% greater pro- 
duction per wheel set up. It is also ideally suited to the 
entire field of grain polishing applications and can be 
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applied successfully and economically within its available  - 
grit range, sizes 16 to 60. 





_ COATED SHEETS » ROLLS + BELTS + DISCS 
TPT POLISHING GRAIN OFFERS THESE SPECIAL SHAPES 
IMPROVED QUALITIES: PRODUCTS 
TOUGHNESS-—Special processing assures resistance to frac- / 
ture, on severe operations. Polishing wheels headed with BONDED ABRASIVE WHEELS + STICKS, STONES AND 
TPT grain last longer and require heading less frequently. py een pour Cae q 
UNIFORMITY—All working grain, solid, well-shaped, PRODUCTS GRAINS AND FINISHING COMPOUNDS 4 





sharp and angular—free from useless flats, splinters and 
weak particles. 

FASTER CUTTING—Sharp particles retain sharpness and 
angularity for longer periods... provide higher production 
rates and more economical operation. 


IMPROVED EFFICIENCY—Each set-up lasts longer, pro- 
duces more pieces per hour, and cuts abrasive and polish- 
ing costs. Longer lasting polishing wheel set-ups reduce 
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toy THE VONNEGUT BRUSH-BACKED SANDER HEAD 

sives Designed for use on irregular surfaces, this sander head 

The finishes, in seconds, jobs that usually take minutes longer 

Niag- by costly hand sanding or other less efficient methods. 
Shredded abrasive tips contact every groove and depres- 
sion of contours, curves, carved and moulded surfaces... 
produce an excellent uniform finish which may be buffed 
easily as desired. It is particularly effective in blending 


surface irregularities and eliminating scratches, mold flash 
and burrs of moderate severity. 


VE APPLICATION 


While the use of the Vonnegut sander head is new to the OR EVERY ABRAS 
metal working field, it is not new in principle. For many F L iN 
years, it has been used successfully by the wood-working i CAL 


TRADE MARK 


trade. Practical production experience in metal operations 
shows equally successful and economical results. The heads RBO 
are cleaner in service, cooler-cutting, operate with less pres- of 

sure and enable workers to produce better finishes with 
less effort. Their design and construction is simple. Load- 
pany ing, adjustment and operation are easy. 
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DEVELOPING MANAGERS... .G2eu or “go”. 


I do not despise genius—indeed I 
wish I had a basketful of it instead of 
a brain, but yet, after a great deal of 
experience and observation, I have 
become convinced that industry is a 
better horse to ride than genius. It 
may never carry one man as far as 
genius has carried individuals, but in- 
dustry—patient, steady, intelligent in- 
dustry—will carry thousands into com- 
fort and even celebrity, and this it 
does with absolute certainty.—Walter 
Lippman. 


GROW WHERE YOU ARE 


(The story of horizontal development) 


OWN through the years we have 

constantly repeated the phrase “If 
you are a good boy, Johnny, and study 
hard you can be President of the 
United States.” Yes, he can, if he is 
native born, but do we tell him at the 
same time that there are over 140,000,- 
000 Americans and only one president. 
The same thing holds true in industry. 
We tell the foreman: “Work hard, burn 
the midnight oil and you can be presi- 
dent of our company.” Let’s stop kid- 
ding ourselves. There is only one presi- 
dent, a few vice-presidents, a few more 
superintendents and general foremen 
and a darn sight more foremen. With- 
out minimizing the chance to move up- 
ward why don’t we look at the possi- 
bility of growing on the job every day 
so that we can say: “I’m bigger, my 
job is bigger and my life is richer and 
more complete than ever before.” 


I've been a foreman for 25 years and 
I've got the best job in America. With 
these words a typical American fore- 
man summed up a quarter-century of 
continued progress based on the desire 
to make himself a bigger and better 
man. He had only gone to the fourth 
grade in school but early in life he 
learned the wisdom of going to school 
to everyone he met and found that 
personal development is not limited to 
books, four walls and a teacher. 


I remember very vividly a statement 
I read some time ago by J. K. Morley 
who said “Life is very much like a 
game of bridge. You must play the 
hand that is dealt you. The greatest 
glory, after all, is winning with a poor 
hand and the greatest disgrace is los- 
ing with a good one.” I maintain that 
any man who has what it takes to be 
a member of management has been 
blessed with sufficient ability to be a 
truly big man. Most of us tend to 
vastly underestimate our own capacity. 


Why does one man say with pride 
and enthusiasm “I’m a foreman” and 
another say apologetically, “I’m only 
a foreman.” I think the reason is fairly 
simple. The one man looks upon his 
work as a chore, a means of making a 
living, a dead-end highway. The other 
man, occupying a similar position looks 
upon his work as a challenge, a re- 
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sponsibility and an opportunity to 
make a really big man of himself. As 
a matter of fact if you think your work 
is dull a good way to improve the 
monotony of any job is to think up 
ways of improving it and more im- 
portant, yourself. 


If you managed a business in your 
community worth more than a quarter 
million dollars, you would be quite a 
fellow, wouldn’t you? Well, isn’t that 
the situation with the average foreman 
in America? He is responsible for 
equipment and facilities worth more 
than that amount in many cases. In 
addition, he is directly responsible for 
the work of men whose wages and 
salaries on an average, exceed $60,000 
a year. I honestly think that very few 
foremen believe they are as big as they 
actually are. If you want to be big, 
you've got to think big. 


The fifth principle of the NAF Code 
of Ethics states that “a good foreman 


By 
“Bill” Levy 
Educational 


Editor 





will keep informed as to the latest de- 
velopments in equipment and proc- 
esses. He should recommend or put 
into effect such methods as will pro- 
duce improved quality and lower costs 
for his products and improve working 
conditions.” 


If you are. wondering what you can 
do to improve your work and yourself, 
give this principle another thought. 


When we were tapped on the shoul- 
der and dubbed a member of manage- 
ment, we were immediately accorded 
a number of privileges and the author- 
ity that went along with the job. In 
most cases we were given considera- 
tions that did not exist previously. But 
along with pr®ileges and authority, 
there was another important adjunct— 
responsibility. Now we were made re- 
sponsible for guiding the work and 
lives of others. True, it’s tough and 
sometimes it seems like a thankless 
task, but can you think of a more im- 
portant one when leadership is needed 
so badly not only in industry but 
throughout our nation. 

As practical men I believe we are in- 
terested in the “why” of horizontal 
growth but we’re more interested in 
getting down to brass tacks and find- 
ing out “how.” Are there any definite 


suggestions that can be offered on how 
we can develop on our present job? 
I think so and I offer them, not as a 
sure-fire cure-all, but as practical helps 
which will work providing you have 
the desire. Remember, you can lead a 
horse to water but you can’t make him 
drink—unless he’s thirsty. If you’re 
not thirsty, my comments are empty 
phrases. 


1. Develop a sense of social responsi- 
bility. Push your influence out beyond 
the factory walls. Community and 
civic organizations can benefit a great 
deal from active participation by in- 
dustrial supervisors who can bring to 
their activities the benefit of their skill 
in organization, getting things done 
and maintaining a practical viewpoint. 
If we want the public to understand 
and follow industry, we must provide 
the public with some worthwhile and 
active leadership. 


You may wonder how you are go- 
ing to gain if you are busy helping 
others. As Colyer Snyder has stated, 
if you know, you owe. Funny thing, 
too. The more you give, the more you 
get and the bigger you become. Does 
that make sense? Believe me, it has 
worked for a lot of people. Why not 
you? Where are you going to start? 
That’s easy. It can be the school, the 
church, the lodge, or the kids in the 
neighborhood. The main thing is, start 
somewhere and do something. 


2. Study your job and your workers. 
The best way to improve the monotony 
of any job is to think up ways of im- 
proving the job. Instead of looking at 
it through the small end of a telescepe, 
look at it from all the possibilities that 
it offers. Get yourself informed and 
keep yourself informed continuously 
on all the new developments in proc- 
esses and equipment so that you can 
make your own job and that of the 
workers easier. Learn a little bit more 
about costs, processes and methods and 
spend a little more time planning and 
putting your plans on paper and rec- 
ords instead of keeping them only in 
your mind or in your back pocket. 


Your men represent a gold mine of 
opportunity for your own development. 
Study them, learn a little bit more 
about their strong and weak points, 
their personal problems, what makes 
them do the things they do and above 
all, listen. You know when you are 
talking all the time there isn’t much 
chance to hear what the other fellow 
has to say. Shakespeare makes the 
comment in one of his plays that “even 
fools have lapses into lucidity.” You'll 
find you can learn a lot from your 
workers who are anything but fools. 


3. Take part in management club 
activities. I know of no finer and more 
effective way for a man to grow and 
broaden himself than to take an active 
and leading part in his management 
club. Whether you are an officer, a 
committee member, correspondent for 
MANAGE Magazine or just a good par- 
ticipating member, you’ll find that here 
is a rare opportunity to really develop. 
The slogan heard throughout NAF, 
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‘Through Association We Grow,” is not 
a mere collection of fine sounding 
words. It is based on a long experi- 
ence of more than 25 years. Instead of 
waiting until you are drafted into 
some _ activity, volunteer, because 
brother, let’s at least be intelligently 
selfish about this thing. We gripe and 
wail about how tough we have it and 
what bad breaks we're getting. That 
doesn’t take any effort. And that’s 
exactly what it’s worth, nothing. So 
let’s get on the ball and stay on the 
ball. As we have repeatedly stated, 
not as a threat but as a fact: You 


»” 


either ‘Grow or Go’. 


Answer Please 


Educational Editor Levy receives 
hundreds of queries from our readers 
regarding management problems. In- 
sofar as these questions are of general 
interest to management men he, in ad- 
dition to giving the individual a per- 
sonal answer, includes in MANAGE 
the suggested answer or solution offered 
from the many top sources of informa- 
tion available to us.—Editor. 








Question—We are planning on con- 
ducting a series of weekly meetings 
with the foremen at our plant. So far 
no definite schedule has been arranged, 
and the job of setting up a program 
has been given to me. I am writing 
now to ask if the NAF has any sort of 
standard set up for such a program, 
which, with some revision, I can work 
up something to suit our own needs.— 
J.D.G. (Indiana) 


Answer—We are sending you a copy 
of our Training Library Guide which 
consists of a number of successful con- 
ference programs used by companies. 
Any of these may be obtained on a 30 
day loan basis. I suggest you review 
the Guide and write in for material 
paralleling your needs. 

At the same time we are sending you, 
on a 30 day loan basis, a copy of Ele- 
ments of Supervision which is source 
material for a number of conferences 
based on those elements of supervision 
common to all companies regardless of 
product. Again, this may prove helpful. 
I am assuming in all this that you, or 
someone from your organization, is 
qualified in conference or discussion 
leadership. Frankly, a large measure 
of the success or failure of this pro- 
gram will depend on the individual 
serving as conference leader. If you do 
not have qualified men in your organi- 
zation we periodically provide, as one 
of our services to NAF members, a pro- 
gram qualifying conference leaders. 
You may be interested; if so, let me 
know. 


I know this may seem elementary 
but I would suggest that serious con- 
sideration be given to (a) what you 
want to do—your objectives and (b) 
how you are going to do it—your 
method. I have seen so many programs 
start out with no real need or basis 
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vther chan chat 1t seemed a good thing 
to do. 

Lastly, it appears from your letter 
that you are interested basically in 
general type meetings. It may be that 
these could be interspersed with meet- 
ings on vital, down-to-earth shop prob- 
lems such as “How can we get our 
workers to use fire fighting equip- 
ment”?, “How can we reduce final 
visual inspection’’?, etc. 

One caution, however. One must be 
concerned with assisting in solving 
problems and not going into person- 
alities, or putting the bee on particular 
departments. 


Question—Our Company is in the 
process of developing a plan for the 
selection and promotion of supervisors. 
If the NAF library has copies of plans 
used by other companies, will you 
please send us several.—J.L.B. (Texas) 


Answer—We are sending you a series 
of items from our files which should 
prove helpful. It is sent on a loan 
basis (30 days) and I would appreciate 
your returning the information at the 
end of that time since part of it is taken 
from our Training Library and part of 
it from our office files. The material 
includes: 

1. “How Supervise?”—by File and 
Remmers 

A specimen set of a test developed 
for the purpose of selection of super- 
visors. This includes the test itself and 
a manual of instructions. The test is 
designed to aid industrial management 
in obtaining a clearer picture of its 
supervisors’ understanding of the more 
important general aspects of their job. 

If you plan to use this test I would 
suggest that you order this material 
from the Psychological Corporation, 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 


2. “Personnel Evaluation Report for 
Non-Management Personnel”. 

This is a merit rating scale developed 
by a large company which has proven 
quite successful. 


3. “Training Foremen to Play on the 
Management Team”. 

A report from FACTORY MANAGE- 
MENT AND MAINTENANCE which 
describes the orientation program for 
new foremen used by the Armco Steel 
Corporation. It has proven extremely 
effective in their plant and is worth 
analysis and consideration for your 
own situation. 


4. “So You Want a Better Job” by 
Paul W. Boynton. 

An approach to the promotion of 
supervisors listing characteristics and 
traits essential for promotion. This 
should prove interesting as well as 
helpful for any individual wishing to 
move up in his field. 


5. “A Step Toward the Future.” 


Correspondence and material relating 
to the Spicer Manufacturing Div. of 
Dana Corporation of Toledo, Ohio. They 
were very much concerned with the 
development of selecting workers for 


supervisory positions. This is a long 
range program combining university 
training with shop experience. I do 
not know whether your Company is 
interested in going this far but it cer- 
tainly is worth giving serious consider- 
ation, either to this or a similar pro- 
gram. 


Question—I am particularly inter- 
ested in the following subjects: gages, 
templates and checking fixtures, work- 
ing and manufacturing tolerances, gage 
and fixture design and gage and fixture 
materials. For several years I have 
been looking for books on these and so 
far have had very little success in 
finding anything. Any information that 
you may give me will be greatly appre- 
ciated.—C.N. (Michigan) 


Answer—The following is a list of 
references consisting of books and ar- 
ticles that apply to the areas about 
which you request information. This 
was obtained from Mr. Graman of 
Dayton who has developed an exten- 
sive reference list as part of a master’s 
thesis. 


Science of Measurement (A series of books, 
and slide films with records) DoAll Trade 
School, Des Plaines, Ill. 

Industrial Inspection and Assembly, Whit- 
tington, 1943. 


Gages and Their Use in Inspection, Fred H. 
Colvin, 157 pp, $1.50. 


Technique of Production Processes, John R. 
Connelly, 430 pp, $4.00. 


Jig and Fixtures, 5th Edition, Fred H. Colvin 
and Lucian L. Haas, 375 pp, McGraw Hill 
Company, New York, New York. 


$1.50, Sheffield Gages Catalog 42-2, 
Sheffield Corporation, Dayton, io. 


Precision Measuring Tools, 1943, Catalog #32 
and Handbook pp. 144 The Van Keuren 
Company, Watertown 72, Massachusetts. 
Tool Design, Cole 498 pp, American Technical 
Society, Chicago, Ill. 


Dimensional Control and Goging Poltey, 19. 
oO. - e 
Ohi 


Precision Measurement in the Metal Working 
Industry, Syracuse University Press, 900 Uni- 
versity Building, Syracuse 2, New York (Orig- 
inally prepared by International Business 
Machine Corporation) 


Jig and Fixture Design Book 1, 2, 3 price 
$7.50, Delmar Publisher Inc., 650 Broadway, 
Albany 7, New York. 


Dies and Die Making; Gages, Jigs, and Fix- 
tures; Measuring Instruments; Tool Design I; 
Tool Design II; Toolmaking, All by the Inter- 


(Continued Page 34) 
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Dr. Forest Kirkpatrick, dean of 
students, Bethany College: ‘'Let's 
quit bragging about what was 
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Civic leaders in panel discussion (left to right): Grosvenor S. Mc- 
Kee, vice president and works manager of Talon, Inc.; Judge Her- 
bert A. Mook, chairman; Paul E. Hill, manager, Meadville plant of 
American Viscose Corp.; General Conference Chairman J. Fred 


William £. Simkin, Philadelphia 
arbitrator: "Of two evils, arbitra- 
tion is a lesser evil than work 
stoppage.’ 


Jebhart, past president of Meadville Foremen's Club; Allegheny 
College President Dr. Louis T. Benezet. 


FOREMEN AND EXECUTIVES ‘SHARPEN TOOLS’ AT 
ALLEGHENY CONFERENCE By John A. Siegel, Tribune Publishing Company 


EMOCRACY in industry was the 

predominant theme running 
through most of the conferences and 
addresses of the day-long northwestern 
Pennsylvania regional NAF conference 
at Allegheny College in Meadville on 
June 18. 

About 330 foremen and executives 
attended this fourth annual conference 
conducted by the Meadville Foremen’s 
Club in co-operation with Allegheny 
College. 


The final speaker of the day, Dr. 
Forrest Kirkpatrick, dean of students 
at Bethany College, capped the pro- 
gram. In his dinner-meeting address on 
“Looking Ahead at the Management 
Task,” he used democracy’s freedom 
of speech in a pointed challenge to 
management to meet the industrial 
problems of this postwar era. 


The college administrator pulled no 
punches when he charged: “The Com- 
munists I fear are the men who sit in 
this room and in conferences across the 
country like this and who little by little 
let their country down and little by 
little let the machinery of free enter- 
prise down by soldiering on the job and 
griping about the system. Here’s where 
the danger lies.” 


“If you want an easy life,” he cau- 
tioned, “you’d better quit work and go 
to the old soldier’s home and go there 
quickly before the rest of the foremen 
get there. The foreman’s job is getting 
tougher. But something can be done to 
match the hour with your own vigor, 
competence and integrity.” 

Dr. Kirkpatrick outlined several in- 
dustrial areas in which management is 
working without fact. The first is in 
the area of human relations where “it 
will be 50 years before we get the 
answer.” But, he pleaded, “Let’s admit 
we don’t know about human relations 
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and when we admit we don’t know 
then we begin to get the answer.” 

He also admonished foremen to use 
more ingenuity and resourcefulness. 
“Let’s quit bragging about what was 
done in the past and talk in terms of 
being resourceful, ingenious and imag- 
inative in the future.” 


At a noon luncheon meeting, William 
E. Simkin, Philadelphia arbitrator, 
discussed “Arbitration—Industry and 
Labor’s Court of Justice.” 


“Of two evils, arbitration is a lesser 
evil than work stoppage,” he asserted, 
adding “few grievances are important 
enough for use of economic force.” 

Admitting arbitration is not a perfect 
system “because you have to accept the 
mistakes of the arbitrator,” he main- 
tained that arbitration is working rea- 
sonably well. “The fundamental 
strength of arbitration rests on the fact 
that it is voluntary,” he said. “If a 
dispute gets into the courts, there has 
been a breakdown between both parties 
and that is more important than the 
unresolved decision.” 


The conference opened with a panel 
discussion on “Democracy in Industry.” 
Participating were four Meadville civic 
leaders—Judge Herbert A. Mook, 
chairman; Dr. Louis T. Benezet, presi- 
dent of Allegheny College; Grosvenor 
S. McKee, vice-president and works 
manager of Talon, Inc., and Paul E. 
Hill, manager of the Meadville plant of 
American Viscose Corporation. 

In his introductory remarks, Judge 
Mook emphasized: “It would not be 
enough if both labor and industry 
agreed on what procedures should be 
used. For beyond labor and industry is 
the public good—all of those who rely 
on industry but have no direct voice in 
the conduct of its affairs.” 


Dr. Benezet admitted the difficulty of 


defining democracy but said there was 
agreement on the character and opera- 
tion of democracy and on the recogni- 
tion of inherent difference in human 
beings. “Democratic practices result 
when individuals or groups recognize 
the individuality of their fellowman 
and have respect for it,” he said. 


Mr. McKee outlined how democracy 
functions in industry today and cited as 
examples of democratic procedures 
freedom of speech, freedom to quit 
work on short notice, grievance pro- 
cedures, election of employees to serve 
on joint committees, rates of pay and 
seniority. 

He declared: “The freedom of choice 
which created the greatest rift between 
industry and labor was that of organ- 
izing with the object of bargaining 
collectively with the employer. The en- 
forcement of collective bargaining as 
a necessary step under today’s laws is 
so great a step in democratic procedure 
that neither labor nor industry has 
yet fully realized where it may lead.” 


Mr. Hill discussed, “The Future of 
Democratic Procedures in Industry.” 
He said, “Further extension or with- 
drawal of some of the freedoms of 
choice now practiced within industry 
depends primarily on the success or 
failure of the present procedure to 
yield the results desired of industry.” 


He predicted increased freedom of 
expression but said “freedom to quit 
work has gone just about as far as it is 
practical to go without resulting in a 
planned economy. 


As to freedom to strike and to lock 
out, he declared: “I feel that the im- 
mediate future will see the removal of 
some of these restrictions against 
strikes and some of the punishments 
for illegal strikes. I am afraid that we 
shall see a greater proportion of strikes 
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for reasons other than unreasonable 
working conditions and economic im- 
provement. If we do, the pendulum of 
strike legislation may swing again 
toward regulation.” 

Four concurrent group conferences 
were conducted during the afternoon. 

M. J. Murphy, associate editor of 
FACTORY, discussed “Employee Wants 
as Revealed by Surveys.” Dr. Richard 
H. Wood, acting director of the Insti- 
tute of Management and Labor Rela- 
tions at Rutgers University, had for his 


topic, “Winning Co-operation Through 
Consultation.” 

Donald W. Gapp of the Meadville 
advertising firm of Murphy and Gapp, 
studied “Improving Employee Under- 
standing of Prices, Profits and Wages” 
at his conference. 

“When Discipline Is Necessary, How 
Can It Be Made Effective” was the 
topic of Austin P. Keaveny, assistant 
personnel director in charge of labor 
relations for the Cleveland Graphite 
Bronze Company. 








Management News 








Anniversary recalls trials 
of industry pioneers 


Dayton—Charles F. Kettering, retired 
General Motors research director, and 
the barn-loft gang that developed the 
relay-controlled ignition and first auto- 
motive electric self-starter were sched- 
uled to be honored here July 22, the 
40th anniversary of Dayton Engineer- 
ing Laboratories Company. 

The original company, now estab- 
lished as four GM manufacturing divi- 
sions under the Delco trade name, was 
incorporated in 1909 by Mr. Kettering 
and co-founder Col. E. A. Deeds, both 
National Cash Register Company em- 
ployes at that time. Col. Deeds now is 
National Cash Register board chairman. 

They were to be joined by William 
A. Chryst, retired Delco Products chief 
engineer who shared their pioneering 
venture, and surviving shop helpers 
who at one time or another worked in 
the loft of Col. Deeds’ barn in Dayton. 

Also to be present were GM execu- 
tives, former Delco general managers— 
among them C. E. Wilson, GM president 
(headed Delco in 1927-28)—and execu- 
tives of other industries who received 
basic training with Delco. 

Dayton Engineering Laboratories 
Company, which Mr. Chryst com- 
pressed into the “Delco” trade name, 
started Mr. Kettering on his career as 
an independent inventor in the auto- 
motive field. 

It began during spare time in a small 
shop outfitted on the second floor of 
the Deeds barn. There in 1908 Mr. Ket- 
tering, Col. Deeds and Mr. Chryst, also 
an NCR engineer, began tinkering with 
the ignition of the “Suburban Sixty,” 
an automobile Col. Deeds had built for 
himself. 

The infant company was financed by 
mortgages on the Deeds property, 
money borrowed on Mr. Kettering’s 
modest life insurance and $1,500 Mrs. 
Kettering had saved from giving music 
lessons. The music lesson money pur- 
chased a milling machine. 

The relay-controlled ignition system, 
conceived by Mr. Kettering, eliminated 
the old-time magneto and dry-cell bat- 
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tery ignitions, both unreliable for start- 
ing horseless carriage engines. Quietly, 
Cadillac introduced it on its 1910 model 
at the Atlanta auto show in 1909. Cad- 
illac President Henry Leland and his 
engineers weren’t sure it would work. 
To backstop it they left the magneto 
on their car. 

A conversation between Mr. Ketter- 
ing and Mr. Leland in July 1910 
sparked the idea of an electrical self- 
starter for motorcars. Mr. Kettering 
visualized it as part of a complete pack- 
age to include ignition, self-starter, 
generator and lighting system, basically 
what the Delco system is today. 

By September 1910 Mr. Kettering 
and Bob DeMaree, youthful Delco as- 
sistant draftsman, completed the first 


test starter. By December 1910 the first 
sample starter was ready. 

This gadget literally shoved Delco in- 
to industry’s mainstream, although Mr. 
Kettering hadn’t planned to become a 
manufacturer. Rather, he had intended 
to use income from inventions and 
patents to finance new research and 
expand his fledgling laboratory. 

But Cadillac Motor Car Company, 
well satisfied with the Kettering igni- 
tion, was itching to get the starter. The 
morning of January 7, 1911, a new Cad- 
illac was wheeled into the Deeds barn 
to be fitted with the revolutionary in- 
vention. The barn gang discovered 
Cadillac’s engineers had failed to make 
room under the hood for it. 

The entire project had to be redone 
twice before the redesigned starter 
would fit the car. It was a gruelling, 
rush job. During the final week the 
barn gang, working around the clock, 
dieted on cups of coffee, each spiked 
with a teaspoon of rum. As the Feb- 
ruary 17 deadline approached, pure 
fatigue diluted the potency of the 
coffee-rum solution. Several of Mr. 
Kettering’s barn colleagues passed out 
from lack of sleep. 

By 9:30 p.m. on February 16 the first 
self-starter was expressed to Detroit 
for Cadillac. Mr. Leland accepted it, 
placed a $2,000,000 order for 12,000 
units—subject to successful perform- 
ance in subsequent tests. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Kettering suffered a 
leg fracture in a test car accident. In 
bed with a cumbersome plaster cast, he 
was informed that the test Cadillac 
equipped with his precious starter had 
been ruined in a garage fire. 





Typical of the early activity both inside and out of the Beaver Power Building 
whence the Dayton Engineering Laboratories Company had expanded its operation. 


At the wheel of an experimental Buick is "Boss Ket". 
Mr. Kettering at the time, was vice president and general manager 
Buick automobiles, quick to follow the lead 


(Bill) Chryst. 
of Delco; Mr. Chryst, chief engineer. 


Seated at his right is Wm. 


of Cadillac, were being equipped with Delco starting and ignition systems. The 
year was 1913 and the destination of Kettering and Chryst on this particular 


occasion, was "straight for the Buick works in Flint." 


Others in the picture: 


John Sheets (extreme left), who was in charge of Electrical Test at Delco; G. B. 
McCann, treasurer (at right of Kettering, with cap); William Anderson, superin- 
tendent of manufacturing and the late E. L. Pletcher, secretary to Kettering. 
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Dragging his plaster cast, Mr. Ketter- 
ing went to Detroit and repaired the 
starter. Then, with plans for its pro- 
duction under way, he was balked by 
suppliers. They had built the ignition 
system for Mr. Kettering’s firm earlier, 
but they side-stepped the dubious new 
starter. 

Thus, Mr. Kettering and Col. Deeds 
scrambled frantically to corral capital 
to organize their own manufacturing 
company. 

Later Mr. Kettering battled electrical 
“experts” who said his starter would 
electrocute motorists or attract light- 
ning. And once Delco’s production was 
moving along, in a plant purchased 
from Dayton’s Beaver Power Company, 
the Great Miami river overflowed in 
March 1913, inundating basement and 
first-floor shops. Only heroic rehabilita- 
tion work by Delco employes got 
production going again within two 
weeks and saved the company from 
disastrous loss of starter orders. 

Finally, Delco had to tie up meager 
funds to fight costly patent infringe- 
ment suits through the courts. 

But motorists, eager to buy autos 
without treacherous hand cranks to 
start them, embraced the revolutionary 
self-starter. Their unending demand 
established Delco at Dayton as the 
nucleus of the various Delco units that 
later became GM divisions. 

They include Delco Products, Delco- 
Remy, Delco Radio and Delco Appliance 
with plants at Anderson, Bunker Hill, 
Kokomo and Muncie, Ind.; Dayton, 
Chicago, New Brunswick, N. J. and 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Mr. Kettering left Delco in 1920 to 
organize GM Research Corporation, 
which later became GM Research Lab- 
oratories Division. This fitted his con- 
cept that originated in the Deeds barn 
—an independent research outfit free of 
manufacturing and production prob- 
lems that plagued him during Delco’s 
uncertain adolescence. 

“Dere goes dat Many Jackson wid 
her ten picaninnies. She sho do look 
repugnant.” 

“Lan’ sakes! Again?” 





Three-tone mass- 
produced auto body 
paint jobs 

Toledo—New masking and stenciling 
developments in the Willys-Overland 
Motors paint department have resulted 
in the tri-color station wagon body 
which is said to be the only mass 
produced three-tone body paint job in 
the automotive industry, according io 
Delmar G. Roos, vice-president. 

The body is painted Luzon red, ma- 
hogany and maple. Briggs Manufactur- 
ing Co. of Detroit fabricates the body 
and applies bonderizing and primer 
coats. Other paint processes are com- 
pleted in the Wililys-Overland paint 
department. 


N.Y.U. foreman training 


New York—In recognition of the 
need for training supervisory person- 
nel, New York University’s adult unit, 
the Division of General Education, will 
open in September a comprehensive 
program in Applied Management for 
Foremen and Supervisors. 

With its launching this fall, N. Y. U. 
will become the first eastern institution 
of higher learning to provide men and 
women at the supervisory level of 
management with practical training 
aimed at increasing their job effective- 
ness and preparing them for positions 
of advanced management  respons- 
ibility. 

Noting that the new program will be 
given in cooperation with the National 
Association of Foremen, Denis S. 
Philipps, administrative assistant at the 
Division of General Education, said: 
“Too often the supervisory level of 
management has been unable to pass 
through the door to advancement be- 


cause of inadequate training in the 


basic subject matter of management. 
This program is designed to meet this 
vital need.” 

Mr. Philipps, executive secretary of 
the program, said the Division is pre- 
pared to cooperate with industries in 


the New York area by offering courses 
to fit their particular supervisory train- 
ing needs. 

“For those firms anxious to establish 
a more formal curriculum of super- 
visory training,” he added, “the pro- 


gram, in cooperation with the New 
York University Testing and Advise- 
ment Center, will aid in the selection 
of employees likely to benefit from 
such training. As part of such a plan, 
firms may arrange for their trainees 
to be rotated through their own plant 
departments, to supplement the Uni- 
versity training.” 

Disclosing that the Division will 
award certificates to students fulfilling 
the requirements cf the program, Mr. 
Philipps said the University will offer 
five two-hour evening courses designed 
specifically for foremen and_ super- 
visors. 

They will include: Management 
Techniques for Foremen and Super- 
visors; Industrial Psychology for Exec- 
utives; Production Management for 
Foremen and Supervisors; Methods and 
Motion Study; and Time and Operation 
Study. 

A special committee of industry ex- 
ecutives will cooperate in planning the 
program and aid in its administration. 
Its members are H. F. Boehling, super- 
intendent of the industrial products 
section of the S. S. White Dental Man- 
ufacturing Company (Staten Island 
Plant); Roy Bryant, personnel super- 
visor for Durkee Famous Foods; and 
Harold Engstrom, manager of indus- 
trial engineering for Sylvania Electric 
Products Corporation: L. J. Keller, 
staff supervisor of industrial relations 
for Westinghouse Electric Corporation; 
R. L. Maxwell, vice president of the 
American Machine & Foundry Com- 
pany; and Sterling W. Mudge, super- 
visor of training for the Socony Vac- 
uum Oil Company. 

Commenting on the program, Paul A. 
McGhee, dean of the Division of Gen- 
eral Education, said: 

“We like to think that there are no 
‘classes’ in this country; that there is 
constant mobility in the industrial 
order permitting a worker to rise 





Said to be the first "speaker's group" in the NAF. It is an affiliate 
of Blaw-Knox Division Foremen's Club. Left to right, seated: Fred 
Bender, John Rotheram, Sam Gray, Bill Parkinson, Harry Collins, 
A. M. Zigan; second row: Jack Smith, Elmer Wikert, Bill Kovick, 
Bud Neff, Burt McIntyre, John McMunn, Gene Koen, Paul Hene- 


ghan, Phil Wise, Bill White, instructor; third row: Joe Schreiber, 
Joe Chorle, Frank Hildebrand, Frank Gozon, Jack Selleck, Stanley 
Caldwell, Walter Kalmeyer, Forest Bennett, Dick Sprucebank, Gor- 
don Wills, Andrew Brindza. "Congratulations to the Blaw-Knox 
club on a splendid activity." 
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through the ranks to responsible posi- 
tions in management. But there is no 
balloon which he can use for this 
ascent .... it certainly won’t happen 
without the special training. 


Sangamo installs officers 


Springfield, Ill—At the Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel here, the Sangamo Electric 
Management Club held officer installa- 
tion ceremonies on June 8, as a part of 
the regular monthly meeting. 

NAF Area Service Manager J. V. 
Kappler officiated as installing officer. 
Introduced to the club by Fred Flabb, 
retiring president, Mr. Kappler stressed 
the importance of teamwork and co- 
operation between members, their offi- 
cers and working committees. 

The new president, LeRoy Payne, 
succeeds Fred Flabb, while LeRoy 
Grove placed the vice president’s duties 
on Henry Jones. The secretary of last 
year, Delmar Huegel, was re-elected, 
and the new treasurer, John Galasse, 
replaces Bob Bretscher. 


Greer leads Douglas panel 


El Segundo, Calif—Human relations 
and their effect on good management 
was scheduled for July 14 by the 
Douglas El Segundo Management Club 
during their regular monthly dinner 
meeting at the Inglewood Country 
Club. 

John Greer, president of the United 
Pic-Up Company was scheduled as 
moderator of a conference type meet- 
ing at which seven of the Douglas 
management men were to act as the 
discussion panel. 

Greer who was formerly a regional 
manager for the National Association of 
Foremen in this area has recently com- 
pleted a series of lectures at Cal-Tech 
University on the subject of Industrial 
and Management Relations. 

Included on the evening’s program 
was the El Segundo Club’s first pres- 
entation of their new “Mug of the 
Month”. The recipient of the mug 
remains anonymous until the actual 
presentation which is preceded by a 
short biography of little known facts 
concerning the member chosen as “Mug 
of the Month”. The Mug itself is 
especially designed for the occasion. 


Wisconsin conference 


Milwaukee—The newly formed Wis- 
consin Council of NAF clubs held a 
conference at the Hotel Schroeder June 
25. First of its kind to be held in Wis- 
consin, it followed a three day meeting 
of NAF directors. The theme “Build- 
ing Men For Management” was fol- 
lowed through. 

In spite of excessive heat and vaca- 
tion season attendance ran to 266. Com- 
mittees in charge were very happy over 
the results and the reaction both from 
NAF members and non-members alike 
was very favorable. 

Howell G. Evans, vice president of 
the Hamilton Mfg. Company was gen- 
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As NAF Area Manager J. V. Kappler installs new officers at Sangamo Electric Company 
Management Club, Springfield, Ill. From left: Fred Flabb, past president; Henry Jones, vice 
president; LeRoy Payne, president; John Galasee, treasurer; Mr. Kappler; Delmar Huegel, 
secretary. 


eral chairman, and appearing in the 
general meeting with him as speakers, 
were the Honorable Frank P. Ziedler, 
mayor of Milwaukee; L. D. Harkrider, 
president of the Wisconsin Manufac- 
turer’s Association; Bernie Hodapp, 
NAF president. The program was ar- 
ranged by Paul L. Hofmeister, person- 
nel director of Stolper Steel Products 
Corporation. The afternoon session was 
devoted to four panel discussions. 
Panel subjects and participants in- 
cluded: (1) “Developing the Man for 
Management”—Lawson Adams, secre- 
tary and treasurer, Wrought Washer 
Mfg. Company; F. S. Cornell, assistant 
manager, Kankakee Works, A. O. Smith 
Corporation; D. C. Dean, treasurer, 
Hamilton Mfg. Company, Two Rivers, 
Wisconsin; Dr. Russell Moberly. direc- 
tor, Industrial Management Institutes, 
University of Wisconsin. (2) “Your 
Management Team—How Well Does It 
Work?”—Lester Meyer, superintendent, 
Worden-Allen Company, Milwaukee; 
J. P. Field, plant manager, Williamson 
Heater Company, Cincinnati; George L. 
Hess, personnel director, West Bend Al- 
uminum Company, West Bend; Howard 
Anderson, consultant to management on 
communication problems, Milwaukee. 
(3) “The Present Day Foreman Faces 
Rapidly Changing Personnel Problems.” 
—Frank E. Roberts, director of indus- 
trial relations, Ampco Metal Inc., Mil- 
waukee; W. G. Caples, director of 
industrial relations, Inland Steel Com- 
pany, Chicago; Egon Peck, attorney, 
Lamfrom, Tighe, Engelhard & Peck, 
Milwaukee; R. G. MacDonald, director 
of industrial and public relations, Geu- 
der, Paeschke & Frey Company, Mil- 
waukee. (4) “What Builds the Man in 
Management?” — Paul Coddington, 
president, Lakeside Bridge & Steel 
Company, Milwaukee; William Levy, 
manager of education, National Asso- 
ciation of Foremen, Dayton; John 
Meyers, training director, Employers’ 
Association of Milwaukee: George 
Sievers, industrial engineer and man- 
agement consultant, Milwaukee. 


In the evening, a dinner was held in 
the Crystal Ballroom in the Hotel 
Schroeder. Excellent entertainment was 
provided and the principal address was 
given by Cola Parker, president of the 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation. His talk 
certainly provoked thought on the part 
of management men regarding the in- 
creasing dominance of government in 
the free enterprise system. The Wis- 
consin Council of NAF Clubs plans to 
make this conference an annual affair. 
—A. A. Radtke. 


Oliver installs officers 


Sprinfield, Ohio—The Oliver Manage- 
ment Club held its annual three-day 
outing at Indian Lake on June 17-19. 

Officers, trustees, and committee 
chairmen for the year starting July 
were installed by Perry Bolin member 
of the local club and a national NAF 
director. 

Officers are: R. E. McMahan, presi- 
dent; George Braley, vice president; 
John L. Fitzpatrick, secretary; Wm. J. 
Welsh, treasurer. Trustees are: Wm. J. 
Jordan. retiring president and auto- 
matically a trustee; Perry Bolin, J. J. 
Groeber, Homer Crispin, Wm. Rust, and 
Walter Hahn, trustees. 

Committee chairmen: Joe Charters, 
Program; Kenneth Forsell, Dinners; 
Tom Martin, Entertainment; M. Hilde- 
brand, Plant Visitation; George Kreuze- 
kamp, Education; Thomas Roberts, 
Publicity; Robert Rowand, Budget; C. 
W. Thornell, Membership; Boyd Hols- 
apply, Sick Visitation. 

For their July meeting the club 
scheduled a plant visitation at Marion, 
Ohio, where they planned dinner at 
the Hotel Harding and then a tour of 
the Marion plant of the Pollak Steel 
Co. 

Pollak is a member of the Rail Steel 
Bar Ass’n. and the Marion plant is a 
supplier of the Springfield Oliver plant. 

The July meeting will be the last 
until September.—T. R. Roberts. 
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NEW ENGLAND Javscboree 


"You have a big job—you 
must promote goodwill and 
understanding among your 
workers", NAF President 
B. A. Hodapp of Columbus, 
Ohio, tells the 200 man- 


agement men in attendance. 





bas 


ae 
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School room scene is put on by ILCO. 


New England Area NAF Officers Council and NAF President B. A. 

Hodapp (front row center). Companies represented include Sprague 

Electric, North Adams; H & B American Machine Company, Paw- 

tucket; Worcester Pressed Steel Car Company; Commonwealth 

Plastic Company, Inc., Leominster; Independent Lock Company, 

hosts, Fitchburg. 
ILCO (Independent Lock Co.) Chorus introduce an NAF song 
especially written for the jamboree by Herbert McGuirk of ILCO. 
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New England jamboree 


Fitchburg, Massachusetts—“Foremen 
in industrial plants play an important 
role in management teams, are the 
backbone of the nation’s progress,” 
Bernard Hodapp, of Columbus, O., pres- 
ident of National Association of Fore- 
men told 200 members of foremen’s 
clubs of this area at their first jamboree 
June 20 at Saima park, under auspices 
of Independent Lock Co. Foremen’s 
Club. 

William Radding, president ILCO 
club, welcomed members from North 
Adams, Pawtucket, R. I., Worcester, 
Leominster and Fitchburg. The national 
president was introduced by Bernard 
J. Macker, national director represent- 
ing ILCO Club. 

At the business meeting earlier in 
the day area council officers voted to 
hold the next meeting at North Adams 
in September and the 1950 area jam- 
boree in Worcester. 

A full day of activities here included 
the serving of a New England clam 
bake, a brief speaking program, enter- 
tainment and sport contests. 

A new National Association of Fore- 
men’s song was introduced by ILCO 
who won the top honors in the enter- 
tainment contest. The words for the 
new song are by Herbert McGuirk, of 
the local company. 

Trophies on display in a special stand 
representing NAF seal, designed and 
erected by Clarence H. Savalier, secre- 
tary ILCO Foremen’s Club, were dis- 
tributed by Mr. Hodapp at the conclu- 
sion of the day’s program. 

Members of the general committee 
follow: Program—Benjamin  Silver- 
stein, Edward Hutchins, John Man- 
ning; Entertainment—Herbert McGuirk. 
Clarence H. Savalier; Sports—Dante 
Testa, Thomas Portney; Guests—Stan- 
ley Courtney, William Zerlin. Reception 
—Jacob Brynairski, Norbert Bourque, 
Kenneth Cassavant, Thomas Dunn, 
Edward Gunther, Howard Karkutt, 
Joseph Kleiman, Leo Lardy, Weikko 
Lehto, John Lynch, Raymond Vincent. 

Foremen’s clubs attending included 
groups at Worcester Press Steel Co.. 
Sprague Electric Co. in North Adams; 
H & B American Machine Co. at 
Pawtucket, R. I.; Commonwealth Plas- 
tic Co. Inc., in Leominster and Inde- 
pendent Lock Co., here. 


THE SONG 
To the tune of “The Best Things in 
Life are Free” 
We’re proud to tell you, everyone 
We’re men of the NAF 
We’re glad that you are having fun 
You’re part of the NAF 
You’re regular guys 
And we'll tell you why 
You make factories run 
It’s work—It’s fun 
So, let’s all give a great big cheer 
For the big jamboree of the year. 





“My son doesn’t want to get mar- 
ried.” 


“Yeah? Well, wait until the wrong 


girl comes along.” 
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PAA MANAGEMENT CLUB LAUNCHES NEW YEAR—Humphrey W. Toomey, manager of 
Latin American Division of Pan American World Airways, is main speaker at June meeting 
of PAA Management Club at Miami, Fla. The meeting marked the opening of a new year 
for the club. Left to right: James M. Condon, J. H. Jay, Toomey, Ernest L. Foss, clubs presi- 
dent; Diego R. Maders, secretary; and William Kirchoff, treasurer. (PAA photo) 








Newly elected officers of the Great Lakes Steel Corporation Management Club gather for 
their first meeting since the election that was held June 22 at the Harmonie Building in De- 
troit. From left to right, back row: M. G. Seewald, Jack Eakin, Ralph W. Richards, R. C. 


Ankeny, comprising the board of directors. 


Front row: William Havican, secretary; Henry 


Holleyoak, president; W. H. Collison, vice president. Raymond O. Brown, newly elected treas- 


urer, was not present when the picture was taken. 


Dole sweeps Olson 


Chicago—The Olson Rug Company 
Supervisor’s Club members were guests 
of Walter E. Olson, over the fourth of 
July week-end at Big Lake St. Ger- 
maine, in Wisconsin. Two of the boys, 
Clarence Leiber and Jack Kaduk 
landed muskies, while the rest of the 
club had to be content with a good 
portion of walleyes, northern pike, etc. 
This is an annual affair with all ex- 
penses paid, and as usual, all the fel- 
lows had one great time! 

On our regular meeting night in July, 
we invited the Dole Valve Foremen’s 
Club to participate in a softball game 
against our organization. We should 
never have done that! We played the 
part of hospitable hosts and allowed the 
Dole Valve boys to win the game. Ill 
not mention the score, but will add that 
they ended up with a substantial lead. 


After the ball game, beer and sand- 
wiches were served, and a horseshoe 
pitching contest was staged. Again we 
were the perfect hosts. You know, 
there’s such a thing as carrying this 
host idea too far. We wouldn’t dream 
of accusing them of stacking up on us 
in the softball game, but I do know 
there were plenty ringers in the horse- 
shoe tournament. Incidentally, we have 
a pretty fair bowling team. “Hey, 
Turek, how’s your bowling team?” 

We are now looking for a foremen’s 
club consisting of only ten members. 
All over 65. We want to challenge them 
to a softball game. I guarantee the 
score will be close.—Earl F. Jarvis. 





Don’t throw your mouth into high 
gear until you’re sure your brain is 
turning over. 
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Scholarships of $1000 each were awarded sons of three members of 
The winners (left to 


the Briggs Management Club of Detroit. 


right—standing): Robert McKittrick, Joe Middleton, Jr., 
Moffatt, Jr.; the proud fathers (seated): Ed McKittrick, Joe Middle- 


ton, Urban Moffatt. 


New AMA booklets 


New York—Following several recent 
conference sessions the American Man- 
agement Association has issued new 
pamphlets containing papers and dis- 
cussions on impartant topics of interest 
to management men. Prices of each pub- 
lication listed below are 75 cents each 
unless specifically indicated otherwise. 
Address 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, 
> - 

GENERAL MANAGEMENT SERIES: 
“Worker Morale and Productivity” 
#141; “Organization Controls and 
Executive Compensation” #142 ($1.00). 

PRODUCTION SERIES: “New Con- 


"Congratulations!" 


trols for Fixed and Variable Costs” 
#178; “Building Quality Into Man- 
power” +179; “Administrative and 


Statistical Techniques of Quality Con- 
trol” #180; “Management’s Role in In- 
dustrial Mobilization” #181 ($.50); 
“The Basis of Production Planning” 


Urban 
Solean, treasurer. 


club in the NAF. 


#182; “Building Worker Interest in 
Production Problems” #183; “Organi- 


zational Teamwork in _ Production” 
#184. 
PERSONNEL SERIES: “Executive 


Personality and Job Success” #120; 
“Personnel Functions and the Line Or- 
ganization” #121. 

OFFICE MANAGEMENT SERIES: 
“Appraising and Training Office Super- 
visors” #124. 

INSURANCE SERIES: “Advances in 
Insurance Coverage—Accident Preven- 
tion and Control” #78. 

PACKAGING SERIES: “Cost Con- 
trols for Packing, Shipping and Ware- 
housing” #25; “A Primer on Basic 
Types of Shipping Containers and In- 
terior Packing Pieces” #26. 


Stolper Steel election 


Milwaukee—The Stolper Steel Man- 
agement Club recently elected officers 


Newly elected officers of the Briggs Management Club pose for 
MANAGE (left to right): John L. Glees, M.D., vice president; 
Herbert C. White, president; Thomas J. Hayes, secretary; John T. 
The Briggs Club is the largest company-type 


for the ensuing year, which starts 
August 1. Officers are Henry Mertz, 
president; Clarence Fleischmann, vice 
president; and Mark Keehn, secretary; 
Fred Detke, treasurer.—A. A. Radtke. 


Convair awards 
scholarships 


San Diego, Calif—New officers were 
installed and seven student scholarship 
awards presented at the Convair Man- 
agement Club dinner, June 15 in the 
House of Hospitality, Balboa Park. 

Roy Bell, Los Angeles, West Coast 
NAF manager installed the 1949-50 offi- 
cers, including J. S. Bryant, president; 
N. W. Bouley, vice president; J. C. 
Buchan, recording secretary; T. A. 
Anderson, financial secretary; K. M. 
Smith, treasurer; and R. D. Webster, 
board of control member. 

Frank Weismentel, club scholarship 





New officers of Rieco (Railway and Industrial Engineering Co., 
Greensburg, Pa.) Foremen's Club (left to right—seated): L. L. 
Gearhart, president; John Hilewick, secretary; J. M. Melzer, treas- 
urer. Standing: John Davison, director; Chester Howell, director; 


and Jos. Demoise, vice president. 
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"Mess Committee" at outdoor picnic supper of Rieco Foreman's 
Club who found appetites of club members end their wives all 
that any proud mess-man could ask (left to right): Andy Marciuko, 
Lloyd Makin, Jos. Demoise, John Davison, Joe Kuott. 
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award committee chairman presented 
$100 checks to Wm. Jack Enlund, 
Hoover high school; Derek Whitmarsh, 
Point Loma high; Geraldine Cameron, 
San Diego Junior College; James N. 
Parton and Geo. G. Aleman, both of 
San Diego Vocational high school; and 
David MacDonald and Jacquelyn Hor- 
gan, both of Chula Vista high. 

Special guests were the three judges 
who selected these seven from among 
the 68 high school and junior college 
students who competed for the scholar- 
ships. They are Anderson Borthwick, 
vice president, First National Trust and 
Savings Bank; Arthur Jessop, of J. 
Jessop and Sons; and Fred Kinne, 
DAILY JOURNAL city editor. 

Club members were given an op- 
portunity to contribute to the Forrest 
Warren Cancer Fund. Warren last year 





Club. A delicious steak dinner was 
served. After dinner a time-clock radio 
was awarded as a prize. Clarence Mark, 
vice president of the Clayton Mark Co., 
was guest speaker. Mr. Mark gave a 
very interesting talk on comparison of 
Taft Hartley and Administration labor 
proposals; also some of his experiences 


TEN ACRES will be enclosed 
in this new plant of the Clark 
Equipment Company near 
Jackson, Michigan, when com- 
pleted this fall, according to 
Plant Manager G. D. Peters. 
Here will be fabricated and 
assembled the well-known Clark 
transmissions and differentials. 
The foreman's club members at 
Clark are doubtless going to 
be very proud of their new 
plant. 


Clark men hear coach 


Battle Creek, Mich.—“The team spirit 
instilled by athletics, is one of the best 
ways of showing democracy in action.” 
So said Wally Weber, Michigan fresh- 
man football coach, at the June “Sports 
Bust” of the Clark Foremen’s Club, 


o Ser was one of the judges who selected the on the subject with a few lawmakers in held at the American Legion Clubhouse 
ident; club’s 1948 scholarship award winners. Washington, D. C. Good fellowship in June 9. 
3 ; Dinner entertainment was provided the Lounge Room concluded an after- Members and guests enjoyed hearing 
yp by the Guildsmen, a San Diego State joon of real pleasure.—L. Leonard one of the top speakers in the “After 
College quartette, and Barbara Hannah, Dinner League”, whose mastery of the 
accordionist. 7 N b | English language and fluent delivery is 
starts Retiring club officers are A. A. ew member Classes seldom found in a man who makes 
Mertz, Vernon, president; Bryant, vice presi- in NAF athletics his living 
in, vice dent; R. J. Dillon, recording secretary; After hearing ro about Michigan 
retary; D. H. Van Dahl, financial secretary; H. Dayton—J. E. Bathurst, manager of and Big Ten teams from past to present 
dtke. W. Meyers, treasurer; and H. A. Fink, The National Association of Foremen, a question and answer session a held 
board of control. Hold-over board announces that there are three general in which all the intricate angles of foot- 
members are Mike Alisnelli, P. A. Carl- classes of membership in the Associa- ball were discussed 6 
son, J. M. Kline, and A. T. Seemann. tion since the NAF Constitution has The meeting ened with various foot- 
ball and baseball stories and an an- 
rs wih nouncement by Clyde Miles, program 
olarship chairman, on the July Ladies Nite pro- 
ir Men gram at the Clark Plant.—R. A. Corey. 
in the 
ark. 
— M & M surveys costs 
-50 offi- of employee benefits 
—a Los Angeles—Surprising information 
, T. A is revealed in “Costs of Employee Bene- 
K. M. fits”, a survey analysis published by the 
Webster, Merchants and Manufacturers Associa- 
; tion here, which was released recently. 
olarship Stressing both the need of individual 





managements checking their own em- 
ployee benefit costs and communicating 
the findings to their employees, the 
M & M presented results of several 
surveys on these costs. 

The general purpose served by pub- 
lishing studies on the cost of employee 


OLD TIMERS DINNER at Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation, Buffalo. Represent- 
ing 280 years service to the Company (left to right): John P. Major, 58 years of service; 
Pomeroy Williams (retired) 61 years; Henry Philipp, 50 years; Harry Ryan, 53 years; Adam 


benefits is to give management an in- 
creased awareness of the mounting 
costs of such programs. 





Sommer, 58 years. 


Dilley at Grand Sheet 


Chicago—Donald Dilley, supervisor 
of wage incentives at the Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp. was guest speaker 
for the Grand Sheet Metal Wks. Club’s 
meeting, May 6, at the Mid-West Ath- 
letic Club. Mr. Dilley’s talk, illustrated 
with film on wage incentive, showed 
the below normal, normal and above 
hormal worker in several phases of pro- 
duction. A film short on the funda- 
mentals of game fishing was very thrill- 


been revised. The classes are as fol- 
lows: (1) club memberships (2) in- 
vestment or sustaining memberships 
(3) individual memberships. 

Club memberships are of two types: 
(1) in shop or company clubs and (2) 
in area or city clubs. 

Investment or sustaining member- 
ships are available to any company, or- 
ganization or individual interested in 
forwarding the objectives of the NAF 
by financial assistance. 

Individual memberships are of two 


These costs. which have been greatly 
expanded during recent years, may run 
from 15 to 25 percent of the base pay 
scale, according to the M & M report. 

Costly employee benefits, both direct 
and indirect as listed in the M & M sur- 
vey, included among others: shift bon- 
uses, holiday bonuses, paid vacations, 
rest periods, group life insurance, re- 
tirement and pension plans. Analysis 
(of the cost of the benefits) by the in- 
dividual company may be enlightening. 
It will also provide excellent material 
for the education of employees on 
economic facts. 


's 

a ing. Refreshments were served which types: (1) regular and (2) life. In- In addition to actual cost figures of 

irciuko, concluded an evening well spent. The cluded in the life membership category employee benefits, or “fringe issues”, 
Club held their June dinner meeting are those designated as “life retirement” the survey also contained a guide to 
at the Western Society of Engineers and “life honorary.” employers as to how best set up their 
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Officers and trustees of the 
Springfield Oliver Management 
Club for the year starting July 
(left to right standing): William 
Rust, trustee; D. W. Stoakes, legal 
advisor; Perry Bolin, J. J. Groeber, 
Homer Crispin, Walter Hahn, all 
trustees; (seated): Wm. J. Jor- 
dan, retiring president and new 
trustee; R. E. McMahan, president; 
W. J. Welsh, treasurer; George 
Braley, vice president; J. L. Fitz- 
patrick, secretary. 


own cost study. The survey advised: 

“Determine benefits to be included in 
the study. Calculate the total cost, 
usually on an annual basis. Divide by 
the number of employees receiving or 
covered by each program for the annual 
cost per employee. Divide by the aver- 
age number of hours actually worked 
per employee for the cost per man- 
hour. 

“This . . . will provide figures which 
can be related to the average straight 
time wage rate in the company. 


“Here is another opportunity to pro- 
vide employees with greater economic 
understanding and a far better appre- 
ciation of the expenditures being made 
by the company in their behalf’, the 
survey concluded. 


Sangamo host in area meet 


Springfield, Ill—Officers and execu- 
tive bodies of five midwest management 
clubs attended an Officers’ Training 
Conference June 9 held in the Sangamo 
Electric Company auditorium. 


The conference sponsored by the 
Sangamo Management Club, was con- 
ducted by the National Association of 
Foremen Area Service Manager J. V. 
Kappler. 


In stressing the purpose of manage- 
ment organizations to the assembled 
club officers, Mr. Kappler placed equal 
emphasis on complete unity in manage- 
ment and the urgent need on the part 
of management men to assume and 
develop a proper attitude in industry. 
“The National Association of Foremen, 
through the 313 management club affil- 
iates throughout the country,” said Mr. 
Kappler, “is developing a closer spirit 
of cooperation among management men 
and a deeper interest in their problems. 
The 41,000 NAF members must gain a 
proper attitude toward their work and 
associates in industry before unity in 
management is realized.” 


Participating in the three hour con- 
ference were management club officials 
in Illinois from Sangamo Electric Com- 
pany, Gar Wood Industries, Inc., Mat- 
toon, Oliver Equipment Company, 
Shelbyville, and the Nesbitt Company 
Symposium, National Enameling and 
Stamping Company, Jacksonville.—W. 
R. Hahn. 





When a man gets too old to set a bad 
example, he starts giving good advice. 
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Rieco foremen elect 


Greensburg, Pa.— The Foreman’s 
Club of the Railway and Industrial En- 
gineering Company, Greensburg, Pa., 
celebrated two years of existence with 
an outdoor picnic supper at Mt. Odin 
Park. 

Principal business consisted of the 
annual election of officers. Other events 
on the program were baseball and 
horseshoe pitching. 

The hot weather and heavy exercise 
provided the athletic minded with un- 
usual appetites. Together with the 
many wives present the 49 members 
later sat down to a very fine dinner 
prepared by the Mess Committee con- 
sisting of Andy Marcinko, Lloyd Makin, 
Jos. Demoise, John Davison and Joe 
Knott. 

New officers elected for the 1949-50 
year were: president, L. L. Gearhart; 
vice president, Jos. Demoise; secretary, 
John Hilewick; treasurer, J. M. Melzer. 
Two new directors elected were John 
Davison and Chester A. Howell. 

A very active year’s program was re- 
viewed wherein regular meetings were 
held with interesting programs. 


Of the 44 members now on the books, 
two new ones were added: Jack Snyder 
and Ed Teichert. Two _ were lost: 
Charles Williams by death, and Ray 
Biggerstaff by retirement. 


Keating new GM officer 


Detroit—The Board of Directors of 
General Motors recently’ elected 
Thomas H. Keating, general manager of 
the Chevrolet Motor Division, a vice- 
president of the corporation and a 
member of the Administration commit- 
tee. 

Mr. Keating was appointed general 
manager of Chevrolet last July 1, suc- 
ceeding W. F. Armstrong, who has been 
granted a leave of absence because of 
illness. Prior to his appointment Mr. 
Keating was general sales manager of 
the division. He has been a member 





of the Chevrolet organization since 
1916. 
The gay young bachelor had been 


calling on a certain girl every night for 
months. Finally, one of his friends 
asked him why he didn’t marry her. 
“Why, if I married her,” the bachelor 
exclaimed, ‘where’d I go every night? 
I'd be stuck at home!” 


Executives train at Pitt 


Pittsburgh—Responding to the 
great interest shown by more than 25 
industrial firms, the University of Pitts- 
burgh has announced a third session of 
its Management Problems for Execu- 
tives course to be offered this fall from 
October 17 to December 9. 

According to Vincent W. Lanfear, 
dean of the School of Business Admin- 
istration, these companies are desirous 
of making available to more of their 
key men the executive training offered 
by this course, the objective of which 
is to make these men more effective 
in their present jobs and better pre- 
pared for advancement into positions of 
greater responsibility. 

Subjects to be covered include ad- 
ministrative practices, personnel and 
labor relations, marketing policies, in- 
dustrial management engineering, ac- 
counting, finance and statistics. 


Steel castings booklet 


New York—Substantial savings made 
possible by the use of steel castings in 
virtually every phase of basic manu- 
facturing operation in this country are 
emphasized in a new illustrated booklet 
published by the Steel Founders’ Soci- 
ety of America. 

Prepared for distribution to mem- 
bers of the industry, design engineers, 
management executives, editors and 
writers, educators, students, and other 
interested individuals and groups, the 





Worthington Buffalo Works Foremen's Club 
installs new officers for 1949-50. Left to 
right: Vice President Charles Ratzel; Presi- 
dent Erwin Deutschiander; Works Manager 
Austin C. Ross. 





As quests were welcomed by hostesses and 
club officials at recent ladies night affair 
of the Spartan Radio and Television Fore- 


men's Club, Jackson, Mich.—and favored 
with an American Beauty corsage and 8 
camera as a gift. 
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. 34-page booklet entitled “The Steel 
itt Castings Industry” directs particular ; . 
. et Syracuse Foremen's Club presents "Parade of 
) the — > ~ heer pie ane Progress" before 1100 people who braved 90 
than 25 and dependability of steel castings, and degree temperatures to attend. A relatively 
f Pitts- the enviable performance record of new management club, the organization boasts 
ssion of millions of steel castings proven in more than 200 members from Syracuse industry. 
Execu- exacting service during the last 50 
ll from years of American industrial growth. 
Intended to serve especially as a 
anfear, guide for design engineers and man- 
Admin- agement executives faced with the 
lesirous necessity of paring costs to cope with 
of their the pressures of lowering price, in- 
offered flexible wage structures, and continuing 
f which high break-even points, the Society’s 
ffective pooklet also spells out the trend to cast 
er pre- steel in terms of other clear-cut ad- 
tions of vantages. It cites, among other things, 
the attributes of streamlining, weight 
ide ad- saving, greater rigidity, strength where 
el and it counts, and eye appeal, as well as 
sies, in- cost reduction, as principal reasons 
ing, ac- motivating the specification of steel 
, castings in modern engineering design. 
Copies may be obtained by writing to 
F. K. Donaldson, executive vice presi- 
4 dent, Steel Founders’ Society of Amer- 
ica, 920 Midland Bldg., Cleveland 15, 
gs made Ohio. 
tings in 
/ manu- _ 
atry ae = Secord at Pittsburgh Plate 
booklet Baltimore—At the June meeting of 
rs’ Soci- the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Management ‘ 
Club of Baltimore, Arthur H. Secord |! 
> mem- delighted his listeners with a sparkling 
igineers, address entitled, “Personality and the 
ors and Industrial Foreman”. ° VY, M. just as strong as the faith of the com- 
id other Following the regular June meeting, Give 4 Cw pao pete gn ag tin Se 
ups, the the Management Club had a special From Page 11 roy jew Po porigny alae “4 oe 





meeting at the summer home of A. S. 
Polk, retiring divisional director. The 
Management Club presented an album 
of pictures to Mr. Polk, representing the 
personalities and events of the 45-year 
period of Mr. Polk’s continuous service 
with the Company. 





“Mama, what’s a second-story man?” 

“Your father is one, dear. If I don’t 
believe his first story, he always has 
another one ready.” 


Someone has said that we need a 
compass in our heads and a magnet in 
our hearts. It is only as we balance a 
strong mind with an understanding 
heart, with a real interest in the people 
with whom we come in contact, and 
with a real concern about their pro- 
gress, that we are going to be able to 
solve our mutual problems. 


Strong minds, great hearts, true faith. 
Faith in what? We need very definitely 
in these days, a faith in our form of 
government, and a faith in our eco- 


pressure of war or in time of peace, it 
can out-produce any country in the 
world. And, peculiarly enough, with 
all the praise for other systems, the 
fact remains that there are millions of 
people in the other countries of the 
world today who would ask nothing 
better than an opportunity to come to 
and live in America. We need faith in 
the social and economic system that 
has made us the envy of the world. We 
need not only faith, but the ability to 
transmit that faith to the people of 
America. 


. ba nomic system. ToGay we are much We need a faith in God. As we read 
sl. Presi concerned with the struggle against various authorities upon the subject of 
Manager communism, and any time we deeply personal relationships, they turn again 








dislike or distrust anything, we are 
likely to pull out the adjective “com- 
munistic.” I am not underestimating 
the danger or menace of communism, 
but I am saying this: We are going to 
meet it much more capably and much 
more efficiently if we meet it positively, 
with something that we have faith in 
rather than with mere anticommunism. 
The best weapon against communism is 
to be for something better. We need to 
be for this form of government of ours, 
to realize that, while it has its faults 
(changes have been made in the past 
and others will be made in the future), 
it has over a longer period of time than 


and again to the concept that the whole 
key to human relationships is to be 
found in the Golden Rule—do unto 
others as you would that they should 
do unto you. Sometimes we hear God 
referred to as the Supreme Architect 
of the Universe. I like that idea: He 
has given us a plan, a blueprint, by 
which to build our lives, our economic 
and our social order. 

God’s laws are certain in their op- 
eration. You can’t break the Ten Com- 
mandments, but the jails, the peniten- 
tiaries and the insane asylums are 
filled with people whom the Ten Com- 
mandments have broken. 


esses and any other government given more hap- We need the faith that impels us to 
ght affair OS ee ee ee ee Ye piness, more of the finer things of life, obey His laws and to follow His plans. 
ion Fore: oy meeting of Pittsburgh Plate Glass  t©0 more people than any other form The cornerstone of successful human 

— Management Club of Baltimore on "Per- of government yet devised. We need relations is contained in the great 
.& sonality and the Industrial Foreman.” passionate faith in it—a faith that is Commandment to love God with all 
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Scholarship award worth $100 is presented to Jacquelyn Horgan, of Chula Vista high school, 
by Frank Weismantel, chairman of Scholarship Award Committee of Convair Management 
Club (Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation) San Diego, Calif. Standing by to receive 
similar prizes are David MacDonald, also of Chula Vista high; Geraldine Cameron, San Diego 
Junior College; Geo. G. Aleman, San Diego Vocational high school; William J. Enlund, 
Hoover high school; Derek Whitmarsh, Point Loma high school; and James Parton, San Diego 
Vocational high school. Winners for 1949 were selected from 68 students on basis of scholar- 
ship, leadership, initiative, and essay contest. 





Roy Bell, of Los Angeles, West Coast manager of the National Association of Foremen (right 
foreground) presents gavel to J. S. Bryant, new president of the Convair Management Club 
of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation's San Diego, Calif., Division. Bell installed new 
officers at June meeting. Other new officers, looking on, are (left to right) T. A. Anderson, 
financial secretary; K. M. Smith, treasurer; R. D. Webster, board of control; N. W. Bouley, vice 
president; and J. C. Buchan, recording secretary. 


NAF’s Annual 


Foremen’s Convention 


When? 
SEPT. 21-24 


Where? 
DETROIT 
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your heart and all your soul, and your 
neighbor as yourself. 

And now, briefly, we come to the 
last of our four requisites, willing 
hands. After all, it is of no avail to 
have strong minds, great hearts and 
true faith unless we are willing to 
apply them to the task at hand. We 
all know people who have personality, 
ability—everything, so to speak, ex- 
cept the willingness to work con- 
sistently and persistently at the thing 
that needs to be done. 

The success of the NAF organizations 
depends upon willing hands; interest, 
good intentions and words of com- 
mendation for its purpose are not suf- 
ficient. The success of every meeting 
involves work; somebody’s willing 
hands have taken care of the details 
and made it possible. Let’s not be 
afraid of working for the things we be- 
lieve in. Edison said genius is ten 
per cent inspiration, ninety per cent 
perspiration. 

I would leave with you a sentence 
from Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick: “We 
are all a part of the problem or a part 
of the answer.” No one today can be a 
spectator. This is no time for a feeling 
of futility or frustration. Very defi- 
nitely what we think, say and do make 
us a part of the problem or a part of 
the answer. That applies to problems in 
our own lives, our own homes, our own 
neighborhoods, our own jobs, our own 
communities, our own world. Willing 
hands are desperately needed—NOW. 

To summarize in a sentence: I have 
tried to make clear that we have a 
glorious opportunity in industrial rela- 
tions, if we can have men and women 
of super vision—who have strong 
minds, great hearts, true faith, and 
willing hands. 


We all are blind until we see 
That in the human plan 
Nothing is worth the making 
If it does not make the man 


Why build these cities glorious 
If man unbuilded goes? 

In vain we build the world 
Unless the builder also grows. 


—Markham 


From Page 9 
right at our shoulders, I am concerned 
about, but I most assuredly am not 
fearful about the future. If that be 
true with us, then others are making 
the same efforts and accomplishing re- 
sults, and the United States of America 
should not be sold “short.” If we can, 
as individuals, do our best as such, then 
our company will be doing its best; 
repeated at other places, industry be- 
comes more than normally efficient 
and our immediate economy cannot 8° 
too far wrong. If these accomplish- 
ments build up from level to leve 
through industries, through nations. 
then perhaps even the whole world 
itself is not going to hades on a bob 
sled in the next two weeks. 
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Craftsmen 


instruction that is carried on by the or- 
ganization sponsoring the training pro- 
gram lacks the breadth of perspective 
essential to the development of the all- 
round craftsman. 

When an industry, a union, or a pro- 
fessional or trade group promotes and 
fnances its own related instruction, 
there is a tendency for such activities 
to become narrow or, at least, less im- 
partial. From the standpoint of econ- 
omy, public interest, effective instruc- 
tion, and breadth of learning, the pub- 
lic vocational school is best equipped 
to handle related instruction. 

Industries, unacquainted with the 
facilities and services of public voca- 
tional schools, may learn about the pos- 
sibilities of existing programs from the 
school authorities in their own areas. 
Most states have effectively organized 
vyocationl education departments 
which, also, can be called upon, and 
the Vocational Education Division of 
the United States Office of Education is 
well-equipped to supply guidance and 
help, not only with the related aspects 
of apprentice training, but also with 
the formulation of apprentice programs 
in general. Such service is available to 
industries throughout the country. 


From this it may be seen that the 
importance of apprentice training is 
recognized. It remains only for indus- 
try to utilize the facilities and services 
that exist in public educational agencies 
at the local, state, and national levels. 
Greater utilization of available educa- 
tional facilities and services must be 
promoted if the craftsmen needed to fill 
tomorrow’s jobs are to be well-pre- 
pared. 

Further recognition of the national 
importance of apprenticeship training 
came in 1937 when the 75th Congress 
passed the Fitzgerald Act. This legis- 
lation authorizes the Secretary of Labor 
to set up standards to guide industry in 
employing and training apprentices. It 
provides for bringing management and 
labor together to formulate plans for 
apprentice training; it provides, also, 
for the establishment of national com- 
mittees and the promotion of uniformly 
agreed upon standards and procedures. 

The Fitzgerald Act which is adminis- 
tered by the Apprentice-Training Serv- 
ice of the U. S. Department of Labor 
is designed “to formulate and promote 
the furtherance of labor standards 
necessary to safeguard the welfare of 
apprentices, to extend the application 
of such standards by encouraging the 
inclusion thereof in contracts of ap- 
prenticeship, to bring together employ- 
ers and labor for the formulation of 
programs of apprenticeship, to cooper- 
ate with State agencies engaged in the 
formulation and promotion of stand- 
ards of apprenticeship. .. .”° 

Fifteen states and the Territory of 
Hawaii enacted state apprenticeship 


From Page 7 





6. The Fitzgerald Act, Public, No. 308, 75th 
Congress, effective July 1, 1937, Approved 
August 16, 1937. 
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laws following the passage of the Fitz- 
gerald Act. One state, Wisconsin, has 
had a law on its statutes since 1916. In 
addition nine states, which have not as 
yet passed apprenticeship laws have set 
up apprenticeship councils. 

In furthering its promotional efforts, 
one state apprenticeship council, oper- 
ating under the National plan, points 
out: “The benefits of an apprenticeship 
system are multiple. In the first place, 
apprenticeship in a plant assures the 
management of an adequate supply of 
skilled workers and a proving ground 
for foremen, superintendents, and 
other officials; and to the apprentice 
gives some assurance of his really 
learning to be an all-round skilled 
worker and consequently an oppor- 
tunity of advancement to positions of 
greater responsibility. The majority of 
well-established industrial plants give 
preference to employees who have been 
trained from the groynd up in plants 
where an apprenticeship system is in 
cperation.”” 


Of utmost importance to the develop- 
ment of tomorrow’s craftsmen is the 
fact that the completion of an appren- 
ticeship program approved by the Na- 
tional Apprentice Training Service re- 
sults in a certificate which provides the 
holder with a testimonial and a recom- 
mendation of which he may well be 
proud. It is a certificate which will also 
command the respect and influence of 
every forward-looking employer, not 
only in the area in which the training 
was received but anywhere in the 
United States. 


The status of apprentice training 
prior to World War II is quite clearly 
shown in a survey,® made in 1937 of 473 
companies, covering 626,668 employed 
persons. The survey showed that regu- 
lar and systematic apprentice training 
was being conducted in only slightly 
more than half the companies con- 
tacted, 272, or 57.5%. The number of 
apprentices in training at that time was 
7,322, or 1.1% of the total employment 
of the 473 companies included in the 
study. This situation has changed, but 
whether rapidly enough remains to be 
seen. A third of the companies sur- 
veyed made no definite provision for 
schoolroom instruction. Four years was 
found to be the most common length 
of apprentice-training courses. The 
usual minimum hiring age was re- 
ported as 18 years. 

Since the end of War II and the re- 
conversion of industry, some progress 
has been made. The National Appren- 
ticeship Program, although in effect 
only since 1937, is today receiving in- 
creasing consideration; furthermore, 
apprentice training, whether conducted 
under a formalized agreement within 
the program or independently by in- 
dustry itself, is being given more at- 
tention than anytime during the last 
fifty years. There are now, according 
to recent reports, more than 16,000 pro- 


7. Manual of Apprenticeship, Pennsylvania 
Apprenticeship Council, Department of La- 
bor and Industry, Harrisburg, Pa., p. 5. 

8. Training for Industry, Bulletin No. 327, 
The National Industrial Conference Board, 
New York, August 1937. 


grams in operation, many of which are 
under the National plan. 

One large company, for example, 
which entered into a formal agreement 
under the National Apprenticeship Pro- 
gram before the end of the last war, 
indicated in the preface to its published 
regulations that it “recognizes today’s 
and tomorow’s acute need for trained 
men.” ® 

In entering upon its new program of 
apprentice training, this company de- 
veloped a set of standards through the 
combined efforts and talents of repre- 
sentatives of its union, and the Na- 
tional Apprentice-Training Service, and 
fashioned them so they would be of 
practical value to all individuals and 
groups. More such programs are essen- 
tial to satisfying industry’s require- 
ments for tomorrow’s skilled crafts- 
men. 

A forward step has been made by one 
labor organization in formalizing its 
views on the national program. In a 
recent bulletin, this group indicated 
that: “Obviously, management must be 
interested in the attainment of the high- 
est possible competence of its skilled 
workers. But, the workers, too, and 
their Union have a direct interest in 
training, because training being a part 
of industrial operations involves work- 
ing conditions, wages, and other factors 
which are properly the concern of the 
Union.” *”° 

The organization has expressed itself 
as feeling that there is a need for defi- 
nite standards with respect to appren- 
ticeship requirements, the quality of 
training, and the conditions surround- 
ing training. It supports, also, the idea 
of a program for replenishing the Na- 
tion’s supply of highly trained work- 
men and of having on hand at all times 
a body of men completely acquainted 
with the trades essential to the success- 
ful operation of the country’s indus- 
tries. More such constructive thought 
on the part of trade groups is needed 
to meet industry’s need for tomorrow’s 
skilled workers. 


Prosrams under the national plan 
“for the employment and training of 
apprentices should be jointly developed 
and mutually satisfactory to the em- 
ployer and to the employees. That, in 
brief, is a basic policy of the National 
Apprentice-Training Service. Since 
apprentices are employed in a wide va- 
riety and constantly growing number 
of trades, the standards recommended 
by the Federal Committee on Appren- 
ticeship are general in scope, leaving 
to the employers and employees in the 
different trades the responsibility for 
working out details.” 

In some areas local joint apprentice- 
ship committees, composed of repre- 
sentatives of industry, trade groups, 
9. Apprenticeship Standards of Ford Motor 

Company, Ford Motor Company and 

U.A.W.-C.LO., Joint AnprenticesnD Com- 

mittee, February, 1943, Revised November, 
10. a Wervers in the St-rt Ind--ctey, 

United Steelworkers of America, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., p. 1. 
11. The National Apprenticeship Program, 


United States Department of Labor Ap- 


eS Service, Washington, 


C., 1947, p. 1. 
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and educational agencies, have been 
well developed, and are functioning ef- 
fectively in the interests of the indus- 
tries in the communities that they 
serve. More such local committees can 
be of tremendous value in furthering 
apprentice programs for the prepara- 
tion of tomorrow’s craftsmen. Through 
their tie-in with local schools, plans 
may be worked out which will enable 
industry to take advantage of the exist- 
ing educational facilities, especially for 
supplemental training and, also, for co- 
operative trade training. Greater em- 
phasis and more attention must be 
given to such organized assistance. 


The need for well-prepared craftsmen 
for tomorrow's jobs is apparently rec- 
ognized by all agencies concerned— 
industrial, educational, trade, and gov- 
ernmental; some action by all these has 
been taken in the organization or pro- 
motion of apprentice training. The ef- 
fort is in the right direction, but 
whether it is being exerted generally 
enough to accomplish the job of pre- 
paring tomorrow’s craftsmen in suffic- 
ient numbers to fill tomorrow’s need 
for skilled workers is still a question. 

A recent state-wide survey points up 
in a startling manner the inadequacy 
of the supply of skilled and technical 
workers from the schools. It was 
found that “Approximately 109,095 stu- 
dents would have to be enrolled in vo- 
cational courses at the present time if 
the replacement needs of industry (in 
the state) were to be met by this source 
(the all-day vocational school) alone. 
Actually 18,697 were in training during 
the school year 1947-1948, or only 17.1 
per cent of the replacements needed.” * 

While all the agencies are vital to 
the success of a coordinated, univers- 
ally accepted apprentice program, the 
job of training must be done by indus- 
try, assisted by understanding, cooper- 
ative trade groups. The other two 
agencies — educational and govern- 
mental—can help by furnishing serv- 
ices, supplying guidance, promoting 
plans, and coordinating procedures. 

All agencies are essential in the 
preparation of tomorrow’s skilled work- 
ers, but industry and labor have more 
definite, functional, and vital roles to 
play—industry in making facilities 
available and by developing sound pro- 
grams and trade groups by accepting 
the philosophy that the passing on of 
skills from generation to generation is 
important to their growth and to the 
welfare of the country. 

The furthering of apprentice training 
or the passing on of technical “know- 
how”, either through assistance or di- 
rect participation, is an economic and 
moral responsibility of all groups—in- 
dustrial, educational, trade, govern- 
mental; it is not an obligation peculiar 
to any one. If tomorrow’s craftsmen 
are to be prepared, more apprentice 
programs, properly planned and co- 
ordinated, must be developed with the 
help of all agencies, though it is still up 





12. Pennsylvania’s Need for Vocational Edu- 

, Pennsylvania State Chamber of 

Cemmerce, Harrisburg, Pa., February 
1949, p. 44 
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to industry to take the lead. 

The need for skilled workers is 
clear-cut. The pattern for an active, 
functional program of apprentice train- 
ing has been established. All that re- 
mains is for more industries to take 
advantage of the help and facilities 
available. If that is done—and done 
promptly—the craftsmen needed to fill 
tomorrow’s jobs, the workers essential 
to the future of the American economy 
—-will be prepared; it will not be a 
case of too little and too late. 


Gosd Picking Pays Off 


be able to do it as well as he expects 
an operator to perform it for him. 


3. Seniority—In case of two men of 
approximately equal ability, the one 
with the greatest seniority should have 
preference. It is obvious that eligibility 
for foremanship cannot depend on 
seniority alone, and that ability must 
be given heavy consideration. 


4. Safety Consciousness — The fore- 
man we select must have shown by 
his record that he is wholeheartedly 
interested in our safety program by 
word, act and spirit. 


5. Energy — The foreman selected 
must have shown that he has enough 
natural energy to keep pushing the 
job for eight hours a shift. He must 
have a record of keeping himself fit. 


6. Attitude—The foreman candidate 
must have shown by his loyalty, co- 
operation, disposition and willingness 
to take responsibility and initiative 
that he has the attitude required for 
this job. 


7. General—It is human nature for 
each shift foreman or day supervisor 
to stand up vigorously for some par- 
ticular man who works for his shift 
or department, sometimes to the point 
of ignoring the fact that it is a plant 
and company problem that we are 
concerned with. It is our duty to select 
the man best qualified to serve the 
plant and company, regardless of our 
personal likes or dislikes. 

Finally, the assistant superintendent 
in charge of the organization contacts 
each interested member of the super- 
visory personnel, making sure that he 
talks to a majority and makes notes 
of their opinions concerning the selec- 
tion. The assistent superintendent then 
discusses with the superintendent all 
leading candidates and a final selection 
is made. The superintendent takes re- 
sponsibility for the selection. 

There may be some argument from 
proponents of the scientific test method 
that our method is not a sure-fire way 
of picking a man who is going to be a 
success and continue to progress. In 
our defense let us say that when a 
foreman is selected by our method the 
entire supervisory organization is 
usually very happy and cooperative, 


having had a chance to express their 
opinions, and to feel that their opinions 
are necessary. 

Further progress in selection of fore- 
men will probably be through cautious 
use of interest, aptitude, intelligence, 
and personality tests. The foreman’s 
job of tomorrow will be an even bigger 
job than it is today. 
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national Textbook Company, Scranton 9, 
Pennsylvania. 


Black Light Inspection, Cuts Tool Cost, by 
Franklin Catlin Machine and Tool Blue 
Book, May, 1947. 


Precision Measurement, by Warren Baker, 
Machine and Tool Blue Book, Started July, 
1946 through December 1947 (15 articles). 
Dealing with all types of measuring tools. 


Jig and Fixture Details, I, I, III, IV, June, 
July, Aug. 1942. —_ = 1941 Work Clamping 
Devices, American ach: 
Publication—Many other aie through-out 
the years. 


Gage Blanks, Commercial Standards, United 
States Printing Office, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 


Tolerance Control, By I. C. Ehlhe, Sept., 1942. 
Tool and Die Journal, many other articles in 
this magazine. 


Gages in War Production, January 1943, and 
many other articles Machinery Magazine. 


Shop Measurements to One Millionth of an 
Inch Acme Scientific, Division of Acme In- 
dustrial Company, 200 North Laftin Street, 
Chicago, Dlinois. 


Line Inspection for Machine Tools by Garvin 
one Dugle Machine Tool Blue Book, Sept. 
194 


Society Genevoise D’Instruments, DePagsien, 
Geneva, Switzerland, Vertical Measuring 
croscopes and other measuring instruments. 


Question—Can you refer me to any 
outstanding texts on Budget Control? 
—C. B. (Michigan) 


Answer—I have checked with men 
who are extremely well qualified in 
the matter of budget control. They 
recommend the following two books as 
being especially worthwhile: “Indus- 
trial Accounting” by S. P. Ecthrie, pub- 
lished by Prentiss Hall and “Budgetary 
Control” by Dicknson published by 
Ronald Press. 


CALENDAR 


Aug. 20 Sussterty Meeting W. Penna NAF 
Affiliated Clubs ___ Youngstown, Pa. 
Sept. 10 Foreman-Manager-Personnel Conf. 
sponsored by rshall College 4 
untington Foreman - Managers 

club = the oP naan 


___-___-_-._--_ Huntington, W. Va. 
Sept. 21 
-24 26th Annual NAF Convention_---- ‘ 
ie ee i eee 
(ee Dayton 


Nov. 17 5th Annual Regional Conf. of Louis- 
ville Area Assn. of Management 
Louisville 


ae 

Dee. 5-9 N. Seminar_____________-_ .Dayton 
Feb. Ss NAF Seminar Dayton 
Apr. 3-7 NAF Seminar________________Dayton 
June 12 
‘ “" NAF Seminar_____-_--- ___-Dayton 
ug. 

-11 NAF Semimar________-_------ Dayton 
Oct. 9 

-18 NAF Seminar______-_-------- Dayton 
Dec. 11 

-15 NAF Seminar______..-.------ Dayton 
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the Suggestion 


use 
If Foremen Box to order tools - -- 


When a foreman expresses himself in favor of Disston Tools, he 
shows his keen good judgment. 

He shows he’s up on ECONOMICS. For Disston Steel means cutting 
edges and wear-resistance that really shake down costs—in 
maintenance, downtime and replacement. 





He shows he knows MEN. For the Disston name and prestige... 
the precision of Disston Tools... inspires workers to extend them- 
selves—and to treat these tools with respect. 


He shows he understands the BIG AIMS... better work... higher 
output... greater returns to be shared by everybody in the 
organization. 


































DISSTON NARROW BAND 


SAWS FOR WOOD DISSTON CARBOLOY* 


Wear resistant Disston 
Steel means less re- 
sharpening . . . keeps 
these rugged saws 
earning profit, despite 
steady hard work and 
severe bending strain 
on small machines. 
You can select tooth 
types and lengths for 
your exact needs. 



















FITTED SAWS 


Available in Solid and 
Inserted Tooth types. 
Unexcelled for fast 
accurate cutting and 
long saw life. For rip- 
ping and cross cutting 
wood. Also for cutting 
abrasive materials and 
plastics. 

*®Carboloy Co., Inc. 








DISSTON WOOD CUTTING 
CIRCULAR SAWS 


Solid and Inserted 
Tooth types. There is 
sure to be a Disston 
type that’s more than 
a match for any opera- 
tion—on any wood— 
in any machine. Ac- 
curate work for longer 
periods points up the 


value of Disston Steel Ls 


and Disston balance. 
































DISSTON PHILBRICK® 
CUTTER HEADS 


Generated Type 
(Milled to Pattern). 
They save .. . for each 
pair of heads permits 
cutting many different 
patterns. Highest 
strength and extra long 
life. And knife thrust 
direct to head safe- 
guards accuracy. 
Standard heads for all 
regular uses. 










WHEN YOU BUT A 
DISSTON PRODUCT YOU 


* BUY 


\ 





HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC., 814 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U. S. A. 


In Canada, write: 2-20 Fraser Ave., Toronto 3, Ont. 





Save Time on Set-ups with these 


PERMANENT MAGNET CHUCKS 


No Jigs ... No Fixtures... 
No Electrical Connections .. . 


HERE’S A WAY to simplify and economize on many INSPECTING AND LAYOUT 
jobs in your shop . . . with the help of these powerful 

permanent magnet chucks. By using them, you can 

avoid a lot of time-consuming extra work and do a 

better job too. 

These portable chucks require no electric current, 
no wires, no clamps, vises, jigs or fixtures. A simple 
turn of a lever holds work securely. Another turn 
releases work instantly. Holding power can be varied 
for work positioning. They will hold work as long as 
desired without damage because they do not heat... 
and they can be used for wet or dry grinding. Magnets 
last indefinitely. 

Get all the advantages of these unique production 
aids. 


WIDE RANGE OF TYPES AND SIZES 
These patented Brown & Sharpe Permanent Mag- eae Vai itt 
net Chucks are available as follows: 


* RECTANGULAR MODELS —8 sizes, up to 12%” x 36” 

® ROTARY MODELS—3 sizes, diameters—5”, 7”, 9” 

Also available . . . auxiliary top plates, magnetic 

chuck parallels, magnetic blocks with plain or V 

face and other useful holding aids. 
For sale only in the United States of America and its 
Territories. Write for Catalog describing operating 
principles and specifications. Brown & Sharpe Mfg. 
Co., Providence 1, R. I., U.S.A. 


UNIQUE FEATURES 


No Wires * No Heating * No Operating Costs 
No Installation Costs * Portable * Adaptable 
Safe * Simple to use * Long Life. 


GRINDING 


We urge buying through the Dishibutor 


BROWN & SHARPE @ 





